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A Water Cistern with Byzantine 
Paintings, Salamis, Cyprus 
By Joan pu Ptat 


Earty in March this year, shepherds reported to the Forest 
Department that they had found a cave, with paintings, on the 
ancient site of Salamis, Famagusta District. This information 
was passed to the Museum, for whom I inspected the place. All 
that was then visible was a large hole in the sand, about. 15 ft. 
deep and 6 ft. wide, which led into a narrow shaft opening on toa 
round chamber; this was full, nearly to the top, with sand and 
rubbish. The paintings and upper inscriptions (pl. x1, 2) were 
all visible, and it was possible to crawl through to the second 
chamber, which was practically clear. 

The paintings being worthy of better preservation, and the 
whole place of public interest, the Museum committee voted a 
small sum of money to clear out the cistern and make the place 
accessible to the public. This limited me very much in the 
amount of outside excavation possible; but the object was to 
clear out the inside of the cistern and, if funds allowed, to clear 
a little above ground. ‘This I was able to do during a fortnight’s 
work in April. 

The cistern itself (fig. 1) is situated about a hundred yards 
from the shore and three-quarters of a mile north of the old 
harbour; it is not possible to relate it directly to any of the 
other known buildings, but immediately to the west, where the 
sand has not reached, there is a site heaped with stone and 
debris. The walls of Constantia (on part of the site of Salamis), 
where traceable, are at least a quarter of a mile to the south-west, 
and the Marble Forum three furlongs to the north; the track to 
the cistern turns off just south of the Roman villa. 
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The whole area, about two hundred yards from the shore, is 
covered with blown sand, 7 ft. deep over the cistern, and planted 
with Australian wattle. To clear the cistern it was necessary 
to dig away the sand from the mouth of the shaft, and revet the 
sides of the pit with sandbags. However, before this had pro- 
ceeded very far, the walls of a small room appeared, imbedded 
in solid earth and debris; this made the work much easier, and 
the sand was cleared away from the top of the walls, leaving the 
room free, so that the walls retained the remaining 6 ft. down 
to the shaft." This saved much labour and expense, and work 
proceeded at once within the cistern, the remainder of the men 
clearing along the main north wall to find the second shaft; 
this was opened and the second cistern cleared through it. So 
much stone was found among the debris that a great part of the 
final revetting was constructed with it. 

After the excavation was finished the second shaft was closed, 
and the stones cemented down; the loose stones at the top of 
the main shaft were reset in cement, and the edge built up to 
enable the cistern to be closed with a door, to keep out rain and 
unauthorized visitors. 

The Outer Buildings. As has been mentioned before, very 
little was done above ground owing to the expense involved in 
removing so much sand, but the area cleared revealed the 
presence of quite a number of walls (pl. vim, 1, and fig. 2). 
Around the shaft first found, a room 12 ft. square was cleared 
(pl. v1, 2); the walls, still some 5 ft.—6 ft. in height, were built 
of squared stones from some earlier building, some set horizon- 
tally, some vertically, across the wall, and built up in a most 
shoddy fashion with small stones and pottery, bound together 
with mud and a little mortar. Their average thickness was 
about 20 in. and the inner face had been plastered with gypsum, 
patches of which still remain (pl. vii, 2). 

In the north-east corner a doorway (pl. vim, 2) leads into 
another room bounded by the continuation of the east wall; it is 
3 ft. 3 in. wide, and the sill, built of large squared blocks, rises 
8 in. above the floor. The jambs, the left one having slipped, 
are of large rectangular blocks set on end. 

In the centre of the west wall a similar doorway, but more 
destroyed, leads into a second room over the other shaft. The 
north wall of room 1 continues past the shaft, where it joins 


* The excavator was much indebted to Mr. F. Houry and Mr. Branco 
of Famagusta, for the gift of sacks for revetting, and also to the Harbour Depart- 
ment for the loan of rope and tackle to clear the cistern. ‘The Forest Department 
were at all times most helpful, and supplied timber and lights. 
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Entrance to shaft in room I 
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1. General view looking East 
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another main wall, running north and south. At the angle where 
these two meet, a blocked-up doorway leads straight on to the 
shaft (pl. 1x, 1). Four feet short of this doorway a wall branches 
off to the north. 

Both these rooms were covered with an earth floor, mixed 
with gypsum and gravel (possibly a poor concrete) ; it appeared 
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to have reached the edge of the first shaft, which was much 
destroyed, but in shaft 2, which was intact, the floor covered 
the large stones which closed the aperture (pl. 1x, 1). Stratifica- 
tion carried out in the small area available revealed a burnt 
layer with tiles and rubbish below this floor which, in both 
rooms, rested upon an earlier earth floor corresponding with the 
foundations of earlier walls, more or less on the line of the later 
ones. Below this second floor there was a great mass of debris 
mixed with hard-packed earth and much pottery of Roman 
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(1st cent. a.p.) and Hellenistic (2nd—1st cent. B.c.) types ;' 
this reached down to the roof of the cistern, but in room 1, 
4 ft. 6 in. below the surface, an excellent ‘terrazzo’ (gypsum 
concrete) floor was discovered about 4in. thick; it appeared 
in section on all sides of the shaft, and probably formed a catch- 
ment for rain water. 

Over the centre of cistern 2 and around the shafts there 
were signs of a great trench having been dug in search of the 
entrance; in this the shafts had been built up, and a red sandy 
soil used to fill in behind, and level off the floor. 

The Shafts and Water Channel. Both shafts are built of 
roughly squared blocks of stone, set without mortar. The 
principal shaft in room 1 (pl.viii, 2) is rectangular, approximately 
2 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 in., and 8 ft. 6 in. long. It opens into the 
roof of cistern 1, and is fairly regularly built, up to the ‘ terrazzo’ 
floor ; above this it becomes rather narrower and bits of archi- 
tectural detail have been used in the building. 

The second shaft leading up from the passage out of cistern 2 
is 9 ft. long and similarly built. It takes its shape from the end 
of the passage, but tapers considerably towards the top. The 
aperture was closed with two large blocks of stone of unequal 
size (pl. 1x, 2), and as these were rather small, the edges had been 
packed with small stones and the latest floor rammed down on top. 

On the south side of the shaft a square block of masonry 
2 ft. 2 in. wide has been built against the west wall; this appears 
to be a later addition, though a good deal destroyed. Into it 
leads a cemented channel, 6 in. by 8 in. (pl. 1x, 2), only the end of 
which was uncovered. The masonry round the channel was very 
poor—small lumps of stone held together with much gypsum, 
and marmora slabs covering the channel and platform beside it. 
The whole of this corner was in such bad condition that the 
relation of channel to shaft was not evident, but the corners of 
the large stones nearest the channel had been chipped away and 
might have admitted a pipe into the shaft. As no other means 
of filling the cistern was found, it may be presumed the water 
came from here. 

Whether the cistern was filled at first by rain water from the 
roof, or what connexion it may have had with the rest of the water- 

* Near the top were two Ist cent. a.p. lamps of the handleless type, with volutes 


and rounded spouts; one bore the common figure of a lion, the other four leaves 
radiating from the centre. 

Almost on top of the second cistern part of a large black dish with ivy-leaf 
design in white was recovered, and may be as early as 2nd cent. B.c. ‘The rest 
of the pottery was of common types which might range anywhere between those 
dates. 
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supply of the town, it is not possible to say without further 
excavation. The aqueducts traced lead only to the Loutron 
and towards the Thermae. 
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Fic. 2. Outer buildings and elevation of cisterns 


The Cisterns consist of two large circular chambers, 16 ft. deep 
(fig. 2). The first is situated below room 1 with which it is 
connected by shaft 1 ; the second cistern is joined to the first by 
double passages, about 5 ft. long, one above the other (pl. x, 1). 
On the west side of the second cistern another series of double 
passages lead into the foot of shaft 2. 
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The floor of the cistern, like that of the passages, slopes 
slightly towards the foot of the shaft, where it is some 4 in. 
lower. The passages are 2 ft. 6 in, to 3 ft. wide, and high 
enough to admit of a man standing erect. 

The two circular chambers taper slightly towards the roof 
and become nearly oval; the apertures are closed with large 
blocks of cut stone meeting at an angle in the centre (pl. x, 2) ; 
an inspection hole in the roof of cistern 2 has been closed by 
other blocks laid across it. The walls of the cisterns have been 
built of roughly cut stone, except for the last three feet, which 
seem to be hewn in the rock. The face of the walls has been 
covered with hard gypsum cement, 3 in. thick, which is well 
preserved. At three-foot intervals from the bottom, bands of 
cement 7 in. wide project from the side and seem to mark the 
water-levels. One also surrounds shaft 2 at the level of the 
upper passage. In both chambers, above the second band, 
traces remain of large holes, three on each side, which have 
been plastered over; these appear to have held the scaffolding 
beams used in the construction of the upper wall, or in the case 
of cistern 1 they may have held a platform from which the 
artist could do his paintings. 

All the inscriptions and paintings are in the first cistern, with 
the exception of three red crosses in each upper passage, one 
overhead and one high up on each wall (pl. x, 2). Inscription 1 
is over the arch of the upper passage (pl. x1, 1); to left and right 
are 2 and 3, just below the rim where the sides draw in to carry 
the roof (fig. 3). Allarein red. Immediately opposite the pas- 
sage, close to the roof, is the round medallion with the Head of 
Christ in crimson paint (pl. x1, 2); it is a well-drawn picture 
of Christ, probably as ‘ Pantokrator ’, of Syro-Palestinian type 
with long hair and beard.’ Below, a long panel with red border 
stretches half-way round the cistern (pl. x1, 2); it is about 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, and the design, though much obliterated with 
white incrustations, is still recognizable.* The centre and the 
lower part of the head of Christ are destroyed by the hole 


* This bearded type is said by Dalton to have originated in Palestine and 
Syria (Byz. Art and Arch., p.671). The ‘ Pantokrator’ is usually assumed to 
belong to the 7th—8th cent., or even as late as the r1th cent., but in this case 
seems to bear a greater resemblance to the head on the Constantine Bowl (i4id., 
fig. 385) of early 4th cent. The panel with its aquatic scene is also of a type 
belonging to N. Syria (p. 276). 

* The incrustations proved to be a kind of excrescence of the gypsum with 
a little calcium carbonate. Efforts were made to remove this from a small part 
of the inscriptions with dilute hydrochloric acid, but it hardly moved the incrusta- 
tion, and too easily destroyed the paint. 
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1. Inscription 1, over passage to cistern 2 


2. Painted panel with head of Christ in centre 
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made by treasure seekers ; but the aquatic scene, to left and 
right, represents large green and blue plants with broad leaves, 
which stand out from a striped background of pale blue and 
white. The design is more or less symmetrical, and near the top 
border on each side is a duck in red, sitting upon some kind 
of nest. Beyond the ducks the left side is faded, but on the 
right a fish may be discerned near the top border, and, below, a 
flamingo with a dark red leg. Near the hole in the centre are 
traces of blue snakes or eels. 

The red border, 6 in. wide, bears two inscriptions in white 
letters. The upper line is partly effaced and only a few letters 
can be deciphered ; the lower, no. 5, is reproduced on fig 3. 
Below the panel a band of thick white paint obliterates an earlier 
inscription, scarcely visible; and on the right and left of the 
panel a patch has also been painted over. 

Between the two cement bands another rougher inscription 
in red has been added; two crosses on the same level are 
traceable below the corners of the panel. 

The paintings appear to be carried out in tempera, and, were 
it not for the incrustations, the colours would be still quite 
vivid. 

The Inscriptions. 1 am indebted to Mr. W. H. Buckler for 
the reading and translations of the inscriptions as follows : 


No. 1 (pl. x1, 1) over the arch: 
+ 6 Koorav atw tive x(é) 76 aiyvo(v) cov. + 
Help, O Constantine, thou and thy Sign (i.e. The Cross). 
And below, round the edge of the arch: 
+’Ednocod “ rade K(vpio)s + 7a tabra.” + + 
Elisha’s saying: ‘ Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters.’ 
(2 Kings ii, 21.) 


Nos. 2 and 3 (fig. 3) on either side of no. 1; putting these 
together and reading right across, we have: 


+ Kupiov émi rév . . .+ Kupuos én’ 8drov 


(Left) 2. (Right) 3. 
The voice of the Lord upon the waters... The Lord upon many 
waters. (Psalm xxix, 3.) 


BapvdBas 6 oripnypa 6 péyas [€rap]xos 

Barnabas the Apostle is our foundation. Epiphanios our great 
governor. 


in 
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No. 4 (pl. x1, 2) along the top edge of the panel, below the 
picture of Christ : 
.. . ...s "Inloods] pr[Hlo[O ... unvdere 
6 Ofed]s, ? 
God... protect us . . . Jesus, remember us . . . God is declared (re- 
vealed). 


No. § (fig. 3) below the panel : 
6 Oled]s 6 owryp, oxémacov Ké tov SodAd[v] 
o[ov] Nixodnpov x[é] wavras tovs tw xAa... ? 
Christ, O God, O Saviour, shelter and preserve thy servant Nicodemus 
andall . . . . . . (The last three words are very faint.) 


No. 6 half-way down the cistern below the panel : 
Kupue Bote)nbe 
vuKa.. 
O Lord help. 
The Cross conquers. 


The first five inscriptions seem to ask a blessing on the re- 
stored waters, and I take them to have been painted at the time 
the cistern was cleared and the upper buildings constructed; 
no, 6 is very roughly drawn in comparison, and is probably 
contemporary with the restoration after the first building was 
burnt. 

That there was a restoration of the water in some quantity is, 
I think, implied by the second part of no. 1 and the quotation 
from Psalms in nos. 2 and 3. The remainder of the inscription 
refers to the great leaders of the Church who influenced Cyprus ; 
the works of Constantine must have surely spread to Cyprus. 
Saint Barnabas was the founder of the Cypriot church during 
the 1st cent. a.D., and interest in him as a local saint was revived 
during the sth cent., for ‘in 478 (according to legend) the estab- 
lishment of the Autocephalic church of Cyprus is supposed to 
have taken place through the discovery, or invention, of the 
relics of St. Barnabas at Salamis. The Emperor Zeno is 
credited with building his tomb-house at Ag. Varnavas, Enkomi’ 
(1 mile from Salamis). 

Epiphanios was the first metropolitan of Salamis, and died in 
403 A.D. on his return from Constantinople, which he - had 
visited in connexion with the heresy of Origen. 

No. 4, owing to the holes made by early robbers, is too 
fragmentary to make sense; but no. 5, I assume, asks a bless- 
ing on Nicodemus and all his followers, labourers, or possibly 


us 
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subscribers, i.e. all those who helped in the restoration of the 
cistern. No. 6 seems to be a small dedication put up by the 
poor people after the first building was burnt down. 

For what reason some of the early inscription was painted 
out, or why the paintings were put up at all, is not apparent. 
It has been suggested that it was an ancient baptistery, but this 
would have been very inaccessible ; and if it was a public well 


FOUNHKY PIOYENITONYAATON 
BAPNABACOANOCTOAOCCT | PHIMAHMON 


No. 2 


FKYPIOCENIYAATS % NMOAAON 
XOCHMON 


No. 3 


XCOBCOCCOTHPCKENACONKER AT 
AA 


No. 5 


Fic. 3. The inscriptions 


the inscriptions seem more than is necessary. Should the upper 
buildings prove to be a church, or similar edifice, they would 
be more appropriate. 

Contents of Cisterns. When discovered the first cistern was 
filled with sand and debris to the level of the white paint be- 
low the long panel; some sand had also slipped through into 
the second cistern,but it was practically clear. In cistern 1 the 
first seven feet consisted of sand and earth from the recent 
collapse ; the next four feet contained debris from the upper 
buildings, stones,’ tiles, plaster anda little pottery. The greater 
part of the large stones had fallen across the entrance of the 
lower passage, in such a manner as almost to block it. 

The last eight inches in both cisterns consisted of a dark 
layer of earth resting on two inches of fine silt; in this were 
found the bones of two small ponies and a foal (pl. x11, 1), and 
with them a number of bronzes, a good deal of pottery (some 
of which it was possible to mend), and also some glass. 


* Several of these stones bear mason’s marks similar to those found by the 
expedition of 1890 for the Cyprus Exploration Fund (7.H.8. xii, 113). 
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The best of the bronzes were as follows (pl. xu, 2): 


1. A Lamp (no. 30), 3} in., with lid in the form of a cockle shell ; 
a hole at the bottom to fit on to a stand; the handle broken off. 
(B.M. Cat. Early Christian Antiquities, nos. 495 and 499, pl. xxvt.) 

2. A Spoon? (no. 26), 3} in. ; this heart-shaped object with concave 
bowl bore traces of having been filled with lead; the handle is very 
strong and bends back on the bowl. It may have been some kind of 
weight. 

3. A Steelyard weight (no. 32) 5$in., in the shape of a female 
bust filled with lead; the features are worn, but have been well de- 
fined. A pointed helmet rests upon the hair, which is dressed in 
a roll upon the forehead and short behind; the helmet is ornamented 
with two small incised circles on each side. A loop at the top serves 
for suspension (cf. B.M. Cat. Early Christian Antiquities, no. 485). 

5. A hollow tube (no. 28), 23 in., made of a folded sheet of bronze, 
tapered at one end and bound with a narrow bronze ring; much cor- 
roded, but resembles the nozzle of bellows. 

6. Handle of a jug, 74 in. ‘The upper part fitting round the lip 
of the jug is in the shape of a centaur, carrying Eros upon the right 
shoulder; the head of the centaur is worn, the left arm broken at the 
elbow, and the right leg below the knee. Eros, with small wings, sits 
on the right upper arm with feet crossed, right hand in that of centaur, 
and left resting on the latter’s head. 

The handle springs into a high arch behind the centaur, and is fluted 
on the outside; the base broadens into a rough medallion to join the 
shoulder of the jug; it bears a much corroded head of Silenus, or 
a satyr, with long curling hair. 

7. Part of a hinge (no. 22), 3} in., a narrow strip of bronze ending 
in a round plate; hinge and tongue of other half remain. Two holes 
for rivets, and decoration of incised circles. 

8. A similar piece of bronze (no. 25), 3} in., without rivet holes ; 
decorated with incised ornament of wavy line, and circles grouped in 
threes. “This may be the arm of a cross. 

g. A circular bronze plate (no. 33), d. 2%in., with slight flange ; 
four rivet holes, and between them two slits to take the rivets of 
a handle. With it was found no. 35, a circular band of bronze 
(d. 3in. x 1 in. wide) with wider ends, and one edge slightly bent out- 
wards. Both pieces bore traces of lead inside, and may have belonged 
to some form of weight. 

10. A solid cup (no. 31), 3in., elliptical, with flat bottom; the 
front is concave with two flutings in the centre; the inside has been 
filled with lead. 

11. A lamp handle (no. 23), 3} in., in the shape of a camel’s head, 
mouth open and ears projecting; a collar round the neck. Broken 
away from the body of the lamp. (B.M. Cat. Early Christian Antiquities, 
no. 503, pl. xxvii.) 
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1. Bones and bronzes at bottom of cistern 


10 


2. Bronze objects from cistern (4 approx.) 
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Among the remaining objects were a black pebble polishing-stone, 
two spindle whorls, and the fragments of five lamps (B.M.Cat. types A, 
B, and D), also a bronze loop-handle, with rivets, two other circular 
bronze plates and a quantity of iron bolts and nails. Only one coin 
was found, and that so corroded that it could only be identified as be- 
longing to the M class of Byzantine money. 

The glass was all in fragments, but seemed to be largely from lamps. 


From other parts of the site came a small bronze key, { in., 
with hollow shaft and incised wards, a lead loom weight (pl. 
xII, 2, no. 4), a fish hook, and two glass counters. 

The coins were found chiefly among the debris of the outer 
building, one or two being stratified ; they were chiefly of the 6th 
cent. A.D.; two others were Antioch coins of 3rdand sthcenturies. 

From so small an excavation it is not possible to arrive at 
any accurate conclusions as to the date and use of this cistern, 
and one can only suggest some likely solutions of its problems. 

It appears to have been built, in the first instance, as a rain- 
water cistern, being filled through the aperture over cistern 1, 
round which the catchment area of concrete lies. Water was 
stored in this way in the great sth cent. B.c. palace of Vouni, 
near Karavostasi, Cyprus, and also in cisterns in Rome." Water 
cannot have been too plentiful in so large a town, but I know 
of no record of an aqueduct in Roman times; and, though there 
was a city on this site as early as the 8th cent. B.c., its most 
prosperous period was probably after the Roman occupation 
in 58 B.c. ‘The date, therefore, can probably be placed in the 
Ist cent. a.D., though the only guide is the very mixed and 
poorly dated pottery that lies above the concrete (see pp. 99, 100). 

A period of disuse must have followed, as a result, possibly, 
of its destruction, either during the sacking of the city by the 
Jews in the 2nd cent. a.p., or more probably by an earthquake, 
A.D. 345. 3 

Constantius II built the new city of Constantia, c. a.pD. 350, 
which flourished for several centuries; and at a time when, 
perhaps, a new suburb sprang up near the harbour, the cistern 
must have been searched for and reopened, A public-spirited 
and Christian man, possibly Nicodemus of the inscription, then 
built a small house or church over the cistern, which he either 
reconditioned or connected with some town aqueduct. The 
real purpose of the outer building can only be solved by further 
excavation, but the water must have been of some public utility to 

* Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, pp. 116 and 162, for underground 


cisterns. Byzantine covered cisterns are not known, apparently, before the 5th 
cent. (Dalton, East Christian Art, p. 115). 
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be so well dedicated and blessed. One would like to conjecture 
that it may have been part of a fresh-water supply to the small 
harbour, which lies a hundred yards or more away; or even a 
sailor’s church. 

The date of this building, together with the paintings, is, 
presumably, the late sth to early 6th cent. a.p. By the inscrip- 
tions it can hardly be earlier than c. 478, from the references 
to Epiphanios, and, probably, the revived interest in Barnabas. 
Procopios.records the building of new aqueducts in the reign of 
Justinian, which may coincide with the reorganization of the 
town water-supply. This building, however, cannot be much 
later than the first half of his reign, for the second building, 
constructed after the burning of the first, is dated by coins, 
(Tiberius II, 578-82, and Maurice Tiberius, 582-602) late in 
the 6thcent. The paintings may well be about the earlier date. 

The second building is of much poorer construction. The 
floor is laid directly over the burnt debris, tiles, and rubbish ; 
the walls appear to have been erected on approximately the 
same foundations and are very badly built. Even then, the 
cistern must have been less popular, for shaft 2 was closed up 
and the door beside it blocked, and the water channel appears 
to be a rude patching of a former one. 

Its final destruction may have come when Moawiyeh I of 
Damascus, with his followers, destroyed Constantia in 647; 
and to him, or to medieval marauders, the great holes in the 
cistern may be ascribed. Subsequently the site was abandoned 
for Famagusta, which sprang into being in the 12th cent. 

Further excavation only can clear up the actual purpose of 
the cistern. Other shafts of similar construction are found near 
the site, one about 20 yards to the west; and several are 
mentioned in the C.E.F. excavations of 1890, on site D (see 
fig. 1), together with a small plastered cistern. 

The site of Salamis has never been more than scratched ; it is 
entirely unencumbered by modern, or even medieval, buildings; 
only by the remains of what was a wealthy Eastern emporium 
for nearly a thousand years. And these, if systematically ex- 
cavated, might produce valuable evidence for the connexions 
with the Near East, and the transition from Greek to Roman, and 
Roman to Byzantine city. 


NoteE.—Since writing the above, I am informed that Inscrip- 
tion 1 from the 29th psalm forms a part of the Epiphany service 
in the Greek Church, and may therefore indicate that the cistern 
was used as a baptistery at one period. 


Excavations on Thundersbarrow Hill, Sussex 


By E. Ceci: Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., F.S.A. 
[Read 10 November 1932] 


In pursuance of its policy of making small exploratory exca- 
vations in as many as possible of the prehistoric sites near 
Brighton, the Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club examined 
the earthworks on Thundersbarrow Hill during the spring of 
1932. ‘This was very largely made possible by generous con- 
tributions from numerous individuals as well as from the Sussex 
Archaeological Society,’ in addition to which valuable assis- 
tance was rendered by Mr.G. P. Burstow, Mr. B. C. Hamilton, 
Mr. G. Holleyman, Mr. J. D. M. Stuart, and Miss T. Hawkins, 
in digging, surveying, and washing pottery. Thanks are also 
due to the land-owner, Mr. F. S. C. Bridger of Hove, and to 
the tenant, Captain Torr of Little Buckingham, Shoreham, for 
permission to carry out the work. 

Thundersbarrow Hillis a ridge of Downland stretching from 
Southwick (near Brighton) at first north-westwards and later 
north-north-westwards till it joins the main ridge of the South 
Downs about four miles north of Shoreham-by-Sea (fig. 1).” 
At about its middle point the ridge rises intoa hump ata height 
of 491 ft. O.D., on the summit of which is situated the small 
Camp about to be described. From this hump radiate three 
spurs or ‘ brows ’—two southwards towards Kingston Buci (or 
Kingston-by-Sea), and one eastwards towards Mileoak water- 
works. 

The name ‘ Thundersbarrow’ has no recorded old forms, 
and may not be ancient. On the 6-in. Ordnance map a much 
mutilated mound lying between the southern entrance of the 
Camp and a modern dry pond is called ‘Thunders Barrow 
(Tumulus) ’, and if this name has good authority the hill may 
have been named after the tumulus. Mr. O. G. S. Crawford 
tells me that in the Object Name Book of the Ordnance Survey 
is the following entry: ‘Several ancient British, Roman and 
Saxon urns were discovered when excavating the pond on 
Thundersbarrow Hill. Numerous fragments still lie scattered 
about its edge.’ This entry is dated 1873 and provides an 
approximate date for the pond, the making of which was re- 
sponsible for the mutilation of the mound in which the urns 


* See the Report of the Club for 1932. 
* 6-in. O.S., Sussex, lxv, nw., and lii, sw. 
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were presumably found, though their attribution to Britons, 
Romans, and Saxons need not be taken too literally. It is 
possible that the mound may have served as a cemetery for 
the Romano-British settlement shortly to be described, and 
that before the construction of the pond it was known locally 
as Thunder’s Burgh or Barrow. A possible parallel to the hili- 
name is to be found in the Donnersberg in Germany, on which 
a large Iron Age hill-city was situated, and Professor Bersu of 
Frankfurt tells me that he supposes that a shrine to the god of 
thunder may have existed in this city, conferring a long-lasting 
sanctity upon the hill. 

Thundersbarrow Hill consists of upper chalk, covered for the 
most part with about a foot of humus and turf-mould. On 
the back of the ridge south-east of the Camp, however, there 
is a capping of Tertiary clay-with-flints which extends for half 
a mile or more to the south-east of the Camp, but fines out 
north-westwards at about the centre of the Camp itself. 

The first survey of the earthworks on Thundersbarrow Hill 
was begun by Messrs. R. Gurd and W. J. Jacobs in 1914-15, 
but was interrupted by the Great War when the ground was 
taken over by the military authorities for trench-digging and 
bombing-practice. These plans were published by Mr. H. S. 
Toms with descriptive notes in 1924,’ and form the basis of the 
present survey. 

The earthworks consist of (1) a small Camp, containing with- 
in it (2) a quadrilateral enclosure ; (3) some depressions repre- 
senting a Romano-British village; and (4) an extensive series 
of lynchets, or cultivation terraces. In addition to these there 
are on the southern slope of the hill a number of war-time 
military trenches which, never having been filled in, afford 
useful evidence as to the process of natural silting in chalk 
districts ;* while certain parts of the hill are peppered over 
with large and small bomb-craters which still appear as ragged 
cavities, but-which will one day be difficult to distinguish from 
more ancient pits (pl. x1m).3 Practically all of the area under 
consideration lies in the parish of Old Shoreham. 


(1) Tue Camp (pl. 


The Camp, which occupies the summit of the hill, consists 
of a feeble rampart made of soil derived from a small external 


* Brighton and Hove Archaeologist, ii (1924), 81-6. 

See Antiguity, iv, 97-100. 

3 This air-photograph is published by permission of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office and of the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey. 
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ditch, and enclosing a roughly circular area of about 3 acres. 
The ditch can now be seen only on the north side of the enceinte, 
having been ploughed away on the other sides. There are two 
original entrances, one on the north, and the other on the south- 
east, the latter overgrown by bushes. There are indications 
that the ends of the ramparts may have been recurved at the 
entrances ; but so much mutilation has occurred that this feature 
is not certain. An old hollow way can be traced running from 
the south-eastern entrance in the direction of the north gate, 
and this is actually the line along which the Ordnance map 
still marks the greenway that runs along the back of the ridge, 
though the present greenway breaches the rampart west of the 
entrance and takes the course shown on the plan (pl. xvir). The 
rampart on the east side of the Camp has been much mutilated 
by the occupants of the Romano-British settlement. 


(2) THe Enctosure 


The Enclosure, which lies within the Camp and is nearly 
concentric with it, was discovered by Toms in 1912. In shape 
it is trapezoidal, the north and south sides being parallel, while 
the east and west sides converge towards the south. The corners 
are rounded, and the mean diameter each way is about 250 ft., 
the area enclosed being nearly 14 acres. Its boundaries con- 
sist of a small ditch with small inner bank, the whole being of 
such feeble contour as to be very easily overlooked. The plan 
(pl. xvi1) was made after percussing out the limits of the ditch 
with a rammer, a method which revealed the existence of two 
original entrances, in the middle of the east and west sides 
respectively. The western entrance alone was noted by Toms, 
though at the present day it is quite indistinguishable to 
the eye. 

Whether the Enclosure is earlier than the Camp or contem- 
porary with it is not easy to determine with certainty, and was 
one of the points upon which it was hoped that excavation would 
throw light. To judge from the plan alone it would appear as 
if the Enclosure may still have been in use when the rampart 
of the Camp was thrown up, seeing that the points of maximum 
curvature of the latter correspond with the corners of the En- 
closure, as if, in other words, the angularity of the Enclosure 
had imposed a certain element of squareness upon an other- 
wise circular Camp. But, as Toms points out, the fact that 
the entrances of the two enceintes do not correspond with one 
another may be an argument against the contemporaneity of 
their original construction. 
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A section dug into the ditch in 1929, some 25 yards north of 
the south-west corner, showed the ditch to be 3 ft. 4 in. deep 
at this point, and yielded a moderate quantity of Hallstatt- 
La Téne I pottery at all levels of the filling.” 


(3) THe Romano-BritTtsH 


On the east side of the Camp, immediately outside the ram- 
part, a number of shallow depressions may be observed. They 
vary from 15 to 30 ft. in diameter, some lying free on the down, 
and others scooped out of the mutilated eastern rampart of the 
Camp. The ground here also appears to be slightly terraced, 
whether intentionally or as a result of ploughing is uncertain ; 
at any rate the ditch of the Camp on this side has been removed, 
as on the west and south. Percussion of the ground has further 
revealed the existence of pits not visible on the surface; some 
of these occur within the limits of depressions, as if they repre- 
sented store-pits attached to dwelling-sites, while others were 
found without any surface indication of huts. Doubtless many 
more pits exist than are shown on the plan; only very systematic 
percussion of the ground could hope to reveal the entire series. 
Of the thirteen so far discovered six have been examined with 
the spade, as described below; the remaining seven are shown 
as small hatched areas on the plan (pl. xvi). 


(4) Tue Lyncuerts 

A large series of lynchets of Celtic type covers the greater 
part of the hill to east, west, and south of the Camp, extending 
considerably farther to the south-east than appears on the plan 
(pl. xvr). The framework of this series consists of the contem- 
porary roads that ran between the fields, and which can still to 
a large extent be traced. 

The main ridgeway of the hill—to be distinguished from the 
present greenway—can be traced south-eastwards from the south- 
east gate of the Camp for slightly over a mile, running between 
lynchets all the way. When it is lost in recently ploughed land 
on Southwick Hill it is. heading in a direct line for the top of 
Kingston Lane as a magnificent ‘double-lynchet’ road. In the 
opposite direction the main ridgeway can be traced as far as the 
south-east gate of the Camp, the portion shown on the plan 
affording an unusually grand example of a field-way about 80 ft. 
wide, running in places between two negative lynchets, and 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxi, 258. 
VOL. XIII I 
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elsewhere between a positive and a negative lynchet.* Its true 
course is much masked by the vagaries of the present greenway 
which accompanies or overlies it, and which for the sake of 
clarity is not shown on our plan. Near the Camp two dry 
ponds overlie the eastern edge of the road, the more southerly 
being the older, the other having been constructed, as we have 
seen, in or shortly before 1873. On the northern margin of 
this latter pond are the mutilated remains of the mound called 
‘ Thunder’s Barrow’, directly facing the south-east gate of the 
Camp. 

North of the Camp there are no certain traces of this main 
ridgeway surviving, because the ground here and to the west of 
the Camp has been ploughed in medieval or later times, as re- 
vealed by ill-defined strip-lynchets which overlie and partially 
obliterate the Celtic lynchets. This later ploughing also makes 
it uncertain whether a branch ridgeway formerly proceeded 
eastwards down the back of the spur from the Romano-British 
settlement. Faint indications suggesting this can still be traced. 

Along the south-west side of the main ridgeway is a fine row 
of lynchets known locally as ‘’Thunder’s Steps’. Well-defined 
fields are enclosed by them, and between these fields two side- 
roads emerge from the main ridgeway, one opposite Thunder’s 
Barrow, and the other at a point 1,150 ft. farther to the 
south-east. These two roads first take a south-westerly course 
between the fields of the ‘Thunder’s Steps’ series, and then 
bend abruptly southwards to become the ridgeways of the 
two southern spurs already alluded to. The eastern of these two 
ridges leads directly down to the prehistoric and Roman site 
1} miles away at Kingston Buci, recently described by Dr. Eliot 
Curwen and Mr. Christopher Hawkes,’ while the more westerly 
ridgeway leads in the direction of another Romano-British settle- 
ment with lynchets on Slonk Hill (fig. 1). 

A further series of lynchet-fields is aligned to these two 
branch ridgeways, south of the ‘Thunder’s Steps’ series, and 
the obliquity of the latter in relation to the former at first led 
the writer to suppose that the ‘ Thunder’s Steps’ series had been 
superimposed upon an earlier southern group. This view was 
strengthened by the appearance of two triangular platforms 
(platforms 2 and 3 on pl. xv1) looking like the surviving corners 
of earlier fields that had otherwise been obliterated by the 
‘ Thunder’s Steps’ group; moreover, the western branch ridge- 


* For fuller explanation of these types of field-way, see Sussex Arch. Coll. xiv, 
4, 8-9. 
* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxii, 185-217. 
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way, if produced northwards from the corner by platform 1, 
would lead directly to the western entrance of the Enclosure. 
These appearances led the writer to suspect that the southern 
series of lynchets and the western branch ridgeway might have 
been contemporary with the Enclosure, while the ‘’ Thunder’s 
Steps’ might have been later. A few trial trenches, however, 
disposed of this view, for it was found that the long lynchet 
running past platforms 1, 2, and 3 has a negative element below 
the positive, which indicates that the ploughing of the southern 
series was simultaneous with that of the ‘Thunder’s Steps’ 
group. Furthermore, if platforms 2 and 3 had been the sur- 
viving corners of earlier fields, they would have consisted of 
positive elements above negative; but on the contrary it was 
found by trenching that platform 2 is formed * only by primary 
and secondary negative lynchets. This shows that at the 
original outlay the ploughing of the southern series was carried 
right up to the line (here distinguished as the ‘long lynchet’) 
which divides the two groups, both groups being contemporary, 
but that after a while it was found inconvenient to plough right 
up into the acute angles of the two fields abutting on the south 
side of the long lynchet, because of the extreme shortness of 
the furrows in these angles. These two platforms are therefore 
in the nature of two unploughed ‘gores’. The exploratory 
trenches on platform 2 yielded no evidence of habitation, but only 
a few La Téne III sherds. In a similar way platform 4 cuts off 
an inconvenient angle at the south-west side of the Camp, and 
trenching shows it to have been bounded by primary and second- 
ary negative lynchets, the former having destroyed the ditch of 
the Camp. A few early Romano-British sherds were found. 
Platform 1 has the same formation (pl. xvi11), though its origin is 
not clear; trenches yielded a few early Romano-British sherds. 
The pit and mound adjoining platform 2 were trenched, but 
only a very few tiny scraps of La Téne III or Romano-British 
pottery were found. 

It will presently be shown that these lynchets are later than 
the Camp and Enclosure, the ditch of the former having been 
destroyed by them. At the north-west corner of the Camp, 
however, surface observation would suggest that the ditch has 
cut through a pre-existing lynchet. But the discovery of sherds 
of Romano-British pottery in the body of this lynchet shows 
that appearances here also are deceptive, and that the plough- 
ing stopped short of the ditch at this point. In fact, wherever 

* Platform 3 is shown on Gurd and Jacobs’s pre-war survey, but has since been 
completely destroyed by the military trenches. 
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pottery has been found in the body of any of these lynchets the 
latest type has proved to be Romano-British, showing that the 
bulk of the cultivation was carried on during that period, though 
the fields may have been laid out during La Téne III. The 
fact that they are of Celtic type sufficiently shows that they are 
not later than the Roman period, so that they may confidently 
be assigned to the Romano-British settlement already described 
as being situated on the eastern edge of the Camp. That any 
lynchets should have been contemporary with the Camp is 
extremely improbable, for it is noteworthy that hill-forts are 
never associated with contemporary lynchets in Sussex. 

The well-preserved condition of these lynchets makes it worth 
while noting the dimensions and areas of the fields. Certain 
field-boundaries are marked on the plan (pl. xvr) by broken lines 
when such boundaries can be inferred in the absence of lynchets 
from faint marks on the ground or on air-photographs, or, in a 
few cases, by reasonable assumption. In estimating the areas 
of such fields account must be taken of the fact that lynchet- 
formation reduces the area of a plot; consequently rough 
measurements must suffice for our purpose, and a considerable 
margin of error must be allowed both for this and for the rough- 
and-ready methods of land-measurement that are likely to have 
been used by the original cultivators. 

In the first place it is clear that no uniform or standard 
furrow-length was employed, so that there is no uniformity in 
the shapes of the plots, even when the areas are nearly equal. 
The commonest furrow-lengths lie between 250 and 350 ft., as 
is usual in the Celtic field-system, but in one case it was as short 
as 130 ft., and in another case as long as 480 ft. Nothing re- 
sembling the standard medieval furlong of 660 ft. is to be met 
with. There are twenty-four complete and measurable fields in 
this series, ranging from 0-4 acre to 2-7 acres in area, the average 
being 1-4 acres per field. It is an interesting observation that 
of these twenty-four fields eight are roughly of 1 acre, six of 
practically 2 acres, and four of about $ acre. Making due 
allowance for the sources of error mentioned above, it does look 
as if the system may have been planned on a unitary basis, the 
unit being the day’s work, just as was the acre of the English 
system and its various continental analogues. 


Tue Cray-pits (fig. 2) 
It has already been noted that the part of the hill occupied 
by the main ridgeway and by ‘ Thunder’s Steps’ has a capping 
of Tertiary clay-with-flints. At the point where the eastern 
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branch ridgeway to Kingston Buci leaves the main ridgeway the 
surface of the latter is disturbed by about sixty pits varying in 
diameter from 3 to 20 ft., the majority being small and marked 
by slight depressions. In spite of the fact that these pits have 
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been dug in clay and have silted up with the same material, they 
nevertheless give a definitely hollow note on percussion, con- 
trasting with that of the undisturbed ground. Their distribu- 
tion is confined to the surface of the main ridgeway, the beginning 
of the branch road, and in five instances to the extreme edges of 
the fields abutting on them. The surfaces of the fields have 
been spared, presumably because they were under cultivation 
at the time when the pits were dug, but if this were so, there 
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was no local highway authority to object to the wholesale inter- 
ference with the surface of the field-ways. 

The pits numbered 1 to 4 on the plan (fig. 2) were opened 
by us, as well as three others situated on the main ridgeway 
farther to the south-east. In none of the pits was it possible to 
define the limits of the disturbed soil with certainty, so closely 
did disturbed and undisturbed merge into one another, though 
the former was somewhat lighter in consistency. Only in no. 3 
were relics of any kind found, and these consisted of a few 
sherds of Romano-British pottery found at a depth of 24 ft. 
Mr. Hawkes considers this ware to be of Roman date (a.p. 50— 
150?), but in strong native tradition. A single fragment of 
Samian he thinks is from a late first-century vessel of form 29 
(say, A.D. 75-95 ?). There is also a counter made from a coarse 
grey sherd. ‘The date of this pit cannot, therefore, fall before 
the end of the first century a.p. or the middle of the second 
century. 

Our conclusion was that these pits had served as quarries for 
obtaining clay for some purpose, the separate pits representing 
the work of individual diggers. 


Section A (pls. xvir and xvi) 


Our first task was to determine the relation of the rampart of 
the Camp to the lynchets on the one hand, and to the Enclosure 
on the other hand. Sections A and B were cut for this purpose. 

Section A was carried through the western ditch and bank of 
the Enclosure, just south of its western entrance, and, with an 
intervening gap, through the western rampart of the Camp. 
The Enclosure ditch at this point was found to be 2 ft. 3 in. 
deep, yielding a little Hallstatt-La Téne I pottery, including one 
sherd in the primary silting at the bottom. An iron lance-head 
(fig. 6) was found in the top spit. No trace was found of any 
palisade under the slight bank which accompanies this ditch. 
An extension of this cutting northwards revealed the termination 
of the ditch at the west entrance of the Enclosure, but, though 
the southern half of the causeway and entrance passage was 
stripped down to the bare chalk, no trace of gate-post holes was 
found. 

The rampart of the Camp was cut through, revealing a very 
definite old turf-line 2 ft. 3 in. below the present crest. At the 
inner foot of the rampart this old turf-line dips slightly over 
a slight, irregularly cut ditch or string of shallow pits before 
merging with the present turf behind the rampart. Thisslight . 
ditch, whatever its origin, must therefore antedate the rampart 
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(pl. xvim1). Though our cutting through the rampart was from 
10 to 12 ft. wide, no trace of palisade post-holes was discovered 
in the undisturbed chalk. 

At the west end of the rampart-cutting the old turf-line ceased 
and the solid chalk fell away abruptly in a scarp 6 ft. high to 
the level of the ground outside the Camp, with no trace what- 
ever of any external ditch. The explanation of this feature will 
be clear when the extension of section A westwards is examined 
(pl. xvur). Roughly parallel to the rampart of the Camp, and 
180 ft. to the west of it, runs a magnificent lynchet standing 
12 ft. in vertical height. A trial hole was dug into the crest of 
this lynchet in the line of section A, as a result of which the 
surface of the solid chalk, which was the original hill-surface 
before the lynchet was formed by ploughing, was reached at a 
depth of 4 ft. Two intermediate trial holes were dug in the 
same line in the field between this lynchet and the rampart, 
giving data from which the original hill-surface can be recon- 
structed on the drawn section, and showing how it linked up 
with the old turf-line under the rampart. This shows clearly 
(top of pl. xvii) how the accumulation of soil forming the upper 
4 ft. of the large lynchet has been derived from the upper 
part of the field at the foot of the rampart, as a result of long- 
continued ploughing, and that this downhill drift of plough-soil 
has completely removed the ditch of the Camp, leaving the scarp 
already described. In other words, the 4-foot positive lynchet 
at the foot of the field is counterbalanced by a 6-foot negative 
lynchet under the rampart. It will also be seen that at the 
top of the next field westwards there is a 7-foot negative 
lynchet. 

A couple of handfuls of small pottery fragments were found 
in section A, mostly near the surface, and therefore of little 
value for dating purposes. With the exception of one sherd of 
grey Romano-British ware which occurred g in. below the crest 
of the rampart, all the fragments were of that coarse, gritty 
variety which one is accustomed to associate with the Hallstatt- 
La Téne I phase, and which seem to be the rule in the small 
hill-forts in this district. The fact that no distinctively early 
features occur among these sherds, while such features are found 
in those from the Enclosure ditch (1929 section), may indicate 
that the Camp is slightly later than the Enclosure, but such 
evidence is not much to go upon. 

Five small sherds were found in the positive lynchet 180 ft. 
west of the rampart. The uppermost (11 in. deep) appears 
to be early Romano-British in quality, while the rest (30 and 
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33 in.) are coarse Early Iron Age ware. This evidence is 
compatible with a Roman date for the ploughing. 


Section B (pls. xvi and xvii) 

Section B was dug through the outer ditch of the Camp on 
the north-west side, where surface appearances suggest that the 
ditch has cut through an earlier lynchet. The ditch was found 
to be surprisingly small, only 3 ft. deep below the present top 
of the silt, and 1 ft. wide at the bottom. The sides, though 
steep at the bottom, splay widely and increasingly as they go 
up, a feature which is the result of long-continued weathering. 
The material forming the positive lynchet outside the ditch 
overlies the upper part of this splay, showing that the ditch 
antedates the lynchet. A small and unexpected ditch (ditch a) 
was also discovered, diverging from the Camp-ditch in a west- 
ward direction, and overlain by the lynchet. This was about 
1 ft. deep and 4 ft. wide, and was traced a few feet westwards 
by means of another small cutting (Bz), until it faded out, 
destroyed by the two negative lynchets (primary and secondary) 
shown on the plan. No pottery was found in the silt of ditch a, 
but it had the appearance of being older than the Camp-ditch. 
Its course is parallel with the north side of the Enclosure, and 
the same distance from it as is the little ditch under the rampart 
in section A from the west side of the Enclosure. No weight, 
however, is placed upon the possibility of their being thus con- 
nected, and time did not serve to pursue the inquiry further. 

Such pottery as was found in section B and cutting Bi served 
to confirm the dating evidence already obtained. In the silting 
of the Camp-ditch the sherds were all coarse, gritty ware, 
probably Hallstatt-La Téne I. The same is true of those found 
in the slope of the rampart at the south-east end of the section. 
Outside the Camp-ditch, on the old surface line which overlay 
the silting of ditch 2 and underlay the positive lynchet, a number 
of sherds of similar coarse pottery was found associated with 
several sherds of Romano-British ware, thus definitely proving 
that the formation of the lynchet cannot have taken place before 
the Roman period. 


Sections C To G (pl. xvi) 


Section C was cut through what appeared to be a widening 
of the Camp-ditch on the east side of the north entrance. 
Probably, however, this appearance may be accounted for by 
irregularity of the surface of the solid chalk due to its being on 
the line of junction between the chalk and the overlying Tertiary 
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clay. A good deal of clay was found in pockets in this section, 
and the same is true of sections D, E, F, and G, which were 
dug in the area of the Camp and Enclosure. In all these 
sections no features of interest were observed, the handful of 
pottery found being all surface finds, and comprising gritty 
Hallstatt-La Téne I, La Téne III (?), Romano-British, and even 
medieval wares, La Téne II being conspicuous by its absence. 
In addition to pottery a few animal bones, mussel-shells, calcined 
flints, and scraps of iron were found, but no evidence of perma- 
nent occupation. 


Tue Romano-BritTIsH SETTLEMENT 


Pit z (pl. xtx). The general features of the Romano-British 
settlement have already been described. Pit 1 lies some 50 
yards north-east of the north entrance of the Camp, and was 
marked before excavation by a slight hollow that yielded a very 
deep note on percussion. On being cleared out it proved to be 
an example of a well-known type of furnace or hypocaust * con- 
sisting essentially of a chamber, 7 ft. square, sunk into the chalk 
to a depth of some 2 to 3 ft., under which ran a horizontal flue 
opening at one end into a stoke-hole, and at the other into a 
T-shaped widening which connected with some kind of vent. 
The flue, which in its finished form is 1} to 2 ft. wide, consists 
of a trench sunk 2 to 24 ft. below the floor of the square 
chamber, with walls built up of chalk blocks and other stones 
set in a kind of mortar made of a mixture of chalk and clay, and 
roofed over with slabs of Upper Greensand. All the roofing 
slabs had in this case been broken, numerous fragments being 
found. The square chamber was partially divided from the 
stoke-hole by buttresses of solid chalk projecting from each 
side-wall, the flue running between them. The roofing of the 
flue must have been carried between these buttresses, because 
here were the most evident traces of heat on the sides of the flue, 
the stones being cracked and the clay-mortar burnt to a brick- 
like consistency. The stoke-hole consists of a funnel-shaped pit, 
about 6 ft. deep, with a step or seat at the bottom facing the 
mouth of the furnace. The total length of the flue is 114 ft., 
and its floor, together with that of the stoke-hole, was covered 
with a thick layer of soot, which was deepest in the T-shaped end, 
where it amounted to 5 in. in depth. Some charred grain was 


* The Greek term ‘hypocaust’ seems neither necessary nor appropriate in 
reference to a native British furnace designed for drying corn. Surely the English 
‘furnace’ is more suitable, especially as the Latin term was fornax (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii, 525). Similarly ‘stoke-hole’ may be preferred in such cases to ‘ praefurnium’. 
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found embedded in this soot, and has been identified as wheat 
by Sir Rowland Biffen (fig. 16). 

The chalky soil with which the furnace was filled was removed 
in eight spits of 9 in. depth, in order to see whether any strati- 
fication of the pottery was possible. A considerable quantity 
of pottery was and this has been very kindly examined 
by Mr. Christopher Hawkes, who finds that the range of date 
is from about a.p. 150 to 400, most of it belonging to the third 
and fourth centuries. As some of the latest pieces came from 
the very bottom of the pit as well as from the upper levels, it 
was evident that there could be no stratification, and that the 
furnace had remained open and in use until late in the fourth 
century, after which it was more or less rapidly filled up with 
soil containing pottery and other objects that had belonged to 
its owners. ‘This does not allow the upper date of the furnace 
to be fixed with any confidence, but one somewhere in the 
middle of the second century, or early in the third, may perhaps 
be assumed. 

The most remarkable ceramic remains from this pit consist 
of a quantity of sherds, collectively weighing no less than 23 Ib., 
the debris of two very large native hand-made jars, which from 
their associations must be assigned to the fourth century, as 
already indicated. Even this weight of sherds forms but a small 
part of these two vessels—not enough to recover their shape and 
size with absolute certainty, though figs. 40, 41 (p. 147) give an 
approximation. They were found distributed through the lower 
44 ft. of the filling, the largest number being in the lowest 2 ft. 

Among the other objects found in this furnace were the 
following : 


(1) An iron lance-head or symmetrical knife, with a tang, square 
shoulder and rounded point (fig. 7). Found in the flue. 

(2) The base of a glass vase of middle-Roman period (Hawkes), 
bearing an incrustation of oxide of iron on its inner surface (figs. 4 and 
16). As this cannot have been derived from the adjacent soil, it is 
most probably the remains of a rouge cosmetic which the vase contained. 
Found in spit 7. 

(3) The greater part of the upper stone of a rotary quern of Lower 
Greensand, with flat top, smooth concave grinding surface, rectangular 
perforation, and no hopper. The whole of the grinding surface is 
much worn through use. ‘This seems to be a quern of moderately early 
type, and being found in the flue may have been re-used as building 
material (fig. 13). 

(4) Fragments of three other rotary querns; type not recognizable. 
Two are of Lower Greensand, and one (grooved) of felspathic grit. 

(5) The skull of an ox of the broad-browed, long-horned type that 
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resembles the neolithic breed, and which reappeared during the Roman 
period.* 
(6) Two fragments of Roman tile, one bearing combed markings. 
(7) A piece of fine-grained laminated sandstone that appears to have 
been used as a whetstone. 
(8) The spring of a pair of bronze tweezers (fig. 11). 


Pit2 (pls. x1v and xx). Pit 2 is situated close under the eastern 
rampart of the Camp in the line where the ditch must originally 
have run. No trace of a pit was visible on the surface, its pre- 
sence being detected solely by percussion. On being cleared 
out it was found to be another furnace of the same type as pit 1. 
The chamber is 5 to 6 ft. square, and the stoke-hole is 5 ft. deep, 
with a step or seat facing the mouth of the flue, as in pit 1. 
The flue, which ends in the same T-shaped widening, still re- 
tains four of its covering stones, which support the floor of 
thechamber. The latter is separated from the stoke-hole by the 
footings of a chalk-built wall which is carried across the roof 
of the flue. In this case the walls of the chamber, as well as 
those of the flue, and the end wall of the T-widening, are built 
of chalk blocks set in chalky clay. In the latter wall a ledge 
of stone tiles projects about 4in. at a level of about a foot 
above the floor of the chamber. This feature is paralleled by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner at Rockbourne Down, Hants.’ 

A certain amount of charcoal was found in the flue, repre- 
senting Hazel, Poplar, and Common Oak, according to the 
analysis of Mr. J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc. This was mostly from 
medium-sized branches or mature wood, such as one would 
expect to have been used as fuel in a furnace. The floor was 
again coated with soot in which a few grains of wheat were found 
embedded. 

Mr. Hawkes reports that the pottery, which was plentiful, all 
belongs to the third and fourth centuries. 

Two bronze coins were found: (1) a sestertius of Septimius 
Severus (a.p. 195), found on the floor of the chamber; (2) Con- 
stans (A.D. 348), veverse—FEL: TEMP: REPARATIO, Emperor and 

ictory, Tréves mint mark; found at a depth of 41 in. in the 
T-widening of the flue. We are indebted to Mr. Mattingly 
for these identifications. 

A piece of the top-stone of a large rotary quern of felspathic 
grit was found, originally about 2 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and 3} in. 


* Preserved in the Museum of the Sussex Arch. Soc. at Lewes, among a col- 
lection of local datable ox-skulls. 
* Heywood Sumner, Excavations on Rockbourne Down (Chiswick Press, 1914), 
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thick. The grinding surface is only very slightly concave, and 
has been grooved. Part of a socket for a vertical handle, 1} in. 
wide and 44 in. from the circumference, has been preserved. 
This is a late Roman type of quern. There were also a frag- 
ment of another quern, a small piece of sarsen, possibly bearing 
part of an architectural moulding, and a piece of red deer’s 
antler that has been trimmed with a knife. 

The purpose of the furnaces. These furnaces belong to a type 
which has now been recognized in several Romano-British sites. 
Pitt Rivers found four examples at Woodcuts,’ and one at Wood- 
yates.” Mr. Heywood Sumner discovered three at Rockbourne 
Down, Hants,} shortly before the War. Others have been found 
at Silchester,t Caerwent, and Malton. Most of these examples 
are of the same simple T-shaped plan as those on Thunders- 
barrow Hill, or are slightly elaborated from that plan. But in 
the Romano-British farm-settlement at Hambleden Valley, 
Bucks., the late Mr. Heneage Cocks discovered no less than 
fourteen such furnaces, mostly of greatly elaborated plan.5 In 
an appendix to Mr. Cocks’s report the late Professor Gowland 
concluded that these furnaces were constructed for the purpose 
of drying corn which in unfavourable seasons had been reaped 
before it was fully ripe. The discovery of charred grain sup- 
ports this view, and the small size of the chamber above the 
flue is entirely in keeping with it, each peasant drying his own 
corn in such quantity as he could easily handle. Such drying 
in wet seasons must also have been necessary before storing the 
grain—a view which tallies with what we know of the climate 
of that time. 

Other reasons are put forward by Pliny for roasting or 
parching certain kinds of grain, but these probably apply only 
to southern Europe where spelt, millet, and panic were sown. 
He says that these kinds of grain cannot be separated from the 
husk without parching them by the action of fire; this is not 
necessary when the grain is for sowing, but only as a prepara- 
‘ tion for milling. That such parching was done in furnaces, for 
which the Latin term was fornax, is clear from Ovid, who relates 
that the country people prayed to Fornax as a goddess who might 
be prevailed upon to spare them from the two principal accidents 
attendant upon the parching of grain, namely, from burning the 
grain through over-heating it, and from setting fire to the huts.’ 


* Pitt Rivers, Excavations, i, 16-18, 29, 30. > Op. cit. ili, 82-4. 
3 Heywood Sumner, op. cit. + Archaeologia, lix, 336, fig. 1. 
Archaeologia, \xxi, 151-8. Pliny, N.H. xviii, 10. 

7 Ovid, Fasti, ii, 519-26; vi, 313-14. 
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The Fornacalia were the special rites of this cult. The antiquity 
of the habit of parching corn is evident from the numerous 
references to it in the Old Testament, the most specific of which 
refers to green ears of corn parched by the fire." Ev 

Pit 5 (pl. xv, 1 and fig. 3). The pits are numbered in the 
order in which they were excavated, but it is more convenient to 
consider them here in topographical order. 


Yellow clay 


Yellow sandy clay 


(occupation level, 


solid chalk 
10 
RG.1932. 


Fic. 3. Pit 5 


Pit 5 is situated about 30 ft. to the south-east of pit 2, and 
was located by percussion. Excavation revealed that it consisted 
of a dwelling-site above a deep shaft or pipe. A shallow oval 
depression, 16 ft. long by 12 ft. wide and 2 to 24 ft. deep below 
the turf, was found to be filled with the usual mould and flints 
containing much pottery and other relics of occupation. On 
the south-western edge of this hollow was a hearth-stone con- 
sisting of a slab of sandstone about 18 in. across, comminuted 
by heat, so that it fell into countless fragments when lifted. As 
will be seen presently, this dwelling-site is referable to the period 
A.D. 150 to 400, and may have been the home of the owner of 


* Leviticus ii, 14." 
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the neighbouring furnace (pit 2). Below this layer in the 
central part of the depression—an area about 10 ft. by 6 ft.— 
came a horizontal layer of brown clay about a foot thick, 
containing very few relics, among which were an ox-skull and 
a bronze fibula (fig. 12). 

The chalk walls, which hitherto had shelved gently, now 
began to go down nearly vertically. Under the brown clay 
sterile yellow Tertiary clay was met with, and this was followed 
down to a depth of 144 ft. from the turf without reaching the 

bottom. The central core of this 

clay-filling was sandy and friable, 

while the peripheral parts con- 

tained large flints and streaks of 

black mineral matter identified 

as glauconite by Mr. J. Cecil 

Maby. The central core tapered 

down to nothing at about 14 ft. 

from the surface. Meanwhile the 

smooth and steeply inclined chalk 

walls narrowed down to a cylin- 

drical shaft, 44 ft. in diameter— 

at first thought to be the shaft 

of a well. Mr. A. B. Cathcart, 

M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer of 

Fic. 4. Base of glass vase the Brighton Waterworks, has ex- 

(fig. 16) (7) pressed to me the opinion that 

a well at that spot, if sunk at the 

present day, would have to go down 150 ft. to reach water in 

winter, and 200 ft. to reach itinsummer. ‘That such an under- 

taking was not an impossibility with the Romanized Britons 

was shown by Pitt Rivers’s discovery of a Romano-British well 

at Woodcuts,* which was 188 ft. deep and 4 ft. in diameter, with 
the remains of the bucket at the bottom. 

It seems most probable, however, that, as pointed out by the 
Director, this shaft is a natural pipe in the chalk filled with an 
extension of the Tertiary clay that originally overlay it. 

The considerable quantity of pottery found in the dwelling- 
site above the pipe has been dated by Mr. Hawkes a.p. 150 to 
400, as has already been stated. Two bronze coins, found at 
10 in. and 30 in. respectively below the turf, are attributed 
by Mr. Mattingly to the fourth century, though not with 
certainty. Other finds include (1) a bronze toilet implement (?) 
consisting of a bent rod, square in section, and having three 

* Pitt Rivers, Excavations, i, 13, 27, 85, and pls. tv and v. 
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fingers at one end (fig. 10); and (2) a bronze brooch of peculiar 
form which is an exact replica in size, shape, and workmanship 
of a specimen from Silchester (fig. 12). This brooch was found 
in the layer of brown clay and may therefore be assigned to the 
earlier part of the period of occupation, viz. mid-second to early 
third century. A few grains of carbonized wheat were also 
found. There were also the blade of an iron knife (fig. 8), an 
iron arrow-head (?) (fig. 9), and a piece of worked red deer’s 
antler (fig. 5). 

Several fragments of querns and other stones deserve special 
mention. 


(1) About a third of the upper stone of a rotary quern (fig. 14) 
restored from fifteen fragments found together. It possesses a hopper 
with rectangular aperture, and the upper surface of the stone slopes 
down nearly parallel to the slightly sloping grinding surface, which 
is smooth and not grooved. Signs of wear from use are confined to the 
peripheral part of the grinding surface. This appears to be a late 
Roman type. The material is reddish Lower Greensand. 

(2) Fragments of a pair of stones, upper and lower, having the same 
diameter and the same slight slope on the grinding surfaces (fig. 15). 
They clearly belong to the same type as the preceding, though the 
hopper has not survived. ‘The main feature of interest is the concavity 
of the base of the lower stone, roughly parallel to the convexity of its 
grinding surface. This occurs again in another lower stone fragment 
from this pit, and seems to be analogous to the parallel surfaces of the 
upper stone alluded to above. Here again the signs of wear from use 
are confined to the peripheral portion of the grinding surfaces, and 
the material is again reddish Lower Greensand. 

(3) Part of a lower stone similar to (2), and having a slightly concave 
base (Lower Greensand). 

(4) Part of an upper stone similar to (1), perhaps part of the same 
quern (reddish Lower Greensand). 

(5) There are six other small pieces of plain rotary querns, and 
three of grooved querns, too small to determine the shape. All are of 
Lower Greensand. 

(6) Piece of Lower Greensand, 9} by 6 by 44 in., with slightly convex 
upper surface dressed like that of a quern-stone, though it is not part of 
a rotary quern and does not resemble a saddle quern. 

(7) Fragment from the edge of a circular stone basin of Lower 
Greensand, perhaps a mortar. 

(8) A large oblong beach-flint, 84 by 63 by 3? in., with signs of rub- 
bing and iron-staining round its waist, but no abrasions at the ends 
(except those due to beach-rolling). Probably suspended as a weight 
Weight, 10 Ib. 


* Guide to the Silchester Collection, Reading Public Museum (7th ed.), pl. 11, 
no, 22. 
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(9) The end of a whetstone, 5 in. wide by 3 in. thick, of Lower 


Greensand, bearing concavity on its upper face where tools have been 
sharpened ; also knife-cuts. There is also a second fragment of the 
same or a similar stone. 

(10) Two pieces of a smooth whetstone of fine-grained, hard sand- 


stone, possibly sarsen. 


Fics. 13-15. Querns 


(11) Halves of two elongated beach-flints, having marked abrasions 
at the round end from use as hammers. 

(12) Two and a half pebbles of quartzite, the broken one showing 
abrasions from use as hammer. 

Numerous fragmentary animal boneswere also found on this dwelling- 
site. 


Pit 6 (pl. xv). Pit 6 is situated 50 ft. to the east of pit 2, 
its position being marked by a slight depression which was con- 
firmed by percussion. On excavation it was found to consist of 

VOL, XIII K 
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a pit, 6 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, and of somewhat irregular plan, 
filled to the surface with yellow Tertiary clay, and overlain by 
fairly numerous relics of occupation during the third and fourth 
centuries. These included pottery, animal bones, the tine of 
a red deer’s antler, and two fragments of a whetstone of hard, 
fine-grained quartzite, the working surface being polished by 
use to an almost mirror-like lustre. The pottery is attributed 


by Mr. Hawkes to the third and fourth centuries. Time did 


©§ @ © 


Fic. 16. Carbonized wheat, and base of a glass vase with stains 
of a rouge cosmetic on interior surface (;% 


not serve to remove the clay filling from the pit, which is 
presumably another natural pocket or pipe. 

Pit 3 (pl. xvi). Pit 3 is situated close under the eastern 
rampart of the Camp, 125 ft. south by east of pit 2. It turned 
out to be a pit of the kind that is common in Early Iron Age 
camps and villages, being between oval and rectangular in plan, 
orientated east and west, 5 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep. 

The pottery which it contained is referred by Mr. Hawkes 
to La Téne III and very early Romano-British. This pit supplies 
evidence, therefore, that this agricultural village settlement had 
its beginnings in La Téne III, before the Claudian conquest. 

The most noteworthy feature of this pit is a quantity of daub 
bearing wattle-marks, found together at a depth of 30 in. The 
specimens are unusually fine, some of them fitting together ; the 
largest piece so restored measures 14 by 10 in. (pl. xv, 2). This 
particular specimen is curved horizontally, and has plainly come 
from the inner face of a wattle wall, probably from the rounded 
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corner of a rectangular hut. The wattle-work consisted of 
squared wooden uprights, 1 to 1} in. thick, and set from 4 to 
6 in. apart, between which shoots of hazel or other wood were 
interlaced. A few of the latter had been split, but most of them 
were unsplit and retained their bark, the markings of which can 
plainly be seen impressed on the daub. In some places are the 
impressions of what may have been thongs or cords used in tying 
the ends of the sticks. Occasionally the impressions of the 
wattles are almost completely buried in the daub, showing that 
the sticks had decayed in situ. 

Pit 4 (pl. xvi). Pit 4 is situated 45 ft. east by north of 
pit 3, and like the latter consists of a pit of the ordinary Iron Age 
type, being ovo-rectangular in plan, orientated ESE.-WNW., 
and of the following dimensions: length (top), 6 ft. 6 in.; 
(bottom) 6 ft.; breadth (top), 5 ft. 8 in.; (bottom) 4 ft. 4 in.; 
depth (max.), 4 ft. gin.; (min.) 4 ft. The pottery, which was 
all found in the upper 2 feet of the filling, is referred by 
Mr. Hawkes to the period a.p. 50 to 250. ‘This probably 
indicates that the pit itself is rather earlier, and that it had silted 
up to a depth of 24 ft. before the pottery was thrown in. The 
only relics in the lower half of the filling were some biggish 
pieces of charcoal, identified by Mr. Maby as Common Oak, 


mature wood from the bole. 


Tue Porrery 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Christopher Hawkes for the 
trouble he has taken in examining the whole of the pottery from 
this site. He writes with regard to it: 

The material falls into two classes: local and imported, or better, 
‘home-made’ and ‘bought’. The former runs right through from 
the Early Iron Age to the end of the Roman period. Its tradition is 
essentially the same throughout, but it clearly underwent modifications 
in every period. ‘These it should be possible to date by using the asso- 
ciated ‘ bought’ pottery as a time-scale. 

As neither Mr. Hawkes nor the writer is free to undertake 
the more detailed study of this pottery that is here advocated, we 
have been fortunate in securing the assistance of Mr. Kenneth P. 
Oakley, who, with the assistance of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, 
has kindly undertaken this task. His conclusions are published 


in a separate paper (p. 134). 


Non-LocaL STONES 
Specimens of the stones not native to the immediate vicinity 
have, with the exception of the Lower Greensand examples, been 
K2 
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submitted to Dr. Bernard Smith, of the Geological Museum, for 
identification. 

The great majority of the querns are of Lower Greensand 
—the usual material for Sussex querns; no doubt a quern- 
factory existed at some suitable spot in the Weald. Three 
fragments were of imported felspathic grit. 

The roofing-stones of the flues were mostly of Upper Green- 
sand, the nearest outcrop of which is two miles to the north. 
Sarsens were also used, but these were native on the chalk round 
Brighton. Wealden (Cyrena) limestone, much burnt, was found 
in the walls of the flue of pit 1, near the stoke-hole. 

Besides quartzite pebbles, the only other non-local stone was 
a piece of micaceous grit, probably from the Coal-measures, 
found in pit 1. It is a small fragment of a slab with smooth 
upper and lower surfaces, possibly from a quern, or else building 
material. 

ConcLusions 

The history of the hill, so far as our researches have revealed 
it, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Enclosure was constructed in Hallstatt-La Téne I 
times (say, fifth century B.c.), but not, apparently, for permanent 
habitation. This may be compared to the enclosure at Holling- 
bury represented by ditch &," and perhaps also to the inner 
ring at Wolstonbury,* which, while yielding the same Hallstatt- 
La Téne I pottery as the outer ring, was nevertheless overlain 
by it at the south end. 

(2) The rather feeble defences of the Camp were constructed 
before the close of La Téne I (say, fourth century B.c.), while 
the Enclosure was still a feature to influence its shape. The 
Camp was not a centre of permanent habitation, and may have 
been intended only for refuge. The only known Hallstatt-La 
Téne I settlement in this neighbourhood lies at Kingston Buci, 
14 miles to the south. 

(3) The hill was deserted during La Téne II (250-50 B.c.), 
and in this respect resembles all the other Downland sites so far 
investigated in the Brighton area between the rivers Adur and 
Ouse, providing a striking contrast with the neighbouring areas 
to east and west. Even on the plain at Kingston Buci the La 
Téne II element is so weak as to call for comment.* 

(4) The La Téne III period (50 B.c.-a.v. 50) saw the be- 
ginning of an agricultural village which was situated just out- 
side the eastern rampart of the Camp, and which continued to 

" Antiq. Fourn. xii, 13. > Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxi, 243. 
3 [bid. \xxii, 191-8. 4 Ibid. 197. 
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flourish down to the end of the Roman occupation. With this 
settlement is associated the extensive series of lynchets which 
covers most of the hill. To the earliest phase of this settlement 
belong pit 3 and perhaps pit 4. Later a hut was inhabited above 
the ‘pipe’ (pit 5) during the third and fourth centuries, and 
corn-drying furnaces were constructed and used down to the 
abandonment of the village about 400 a.p. 

(5) At some subsequent period the part of the hill to the 
east and north-east of the Camp was ploughed in strips. One 
or two scraps of medieval pottery found in trenching the 
interior of the Camp may possibly have been connected with 
this phase. Where these cultivators lived has not transpired. 

At least three other Romano-British villages are known to 
exist within a mile of Thundersbarrow Hill, each associated 
with lynchet-areas of considerable extent (fig. 1). One, situated 
on the south-eastern spur of Truleigh Hill, between Summers- 
deane Farm and Freshcombe Lodge, has been partially sur- 
veyed and described by Mr. Reginald Williamson." Here a 
very similar group of shallow depressions is littered with scraps 
of Roman pottery, with no trace of anything earlier than La 
Téne III. Another group of lynchets associated with similar 
depressions exists on Tenant Hill, to the east of Summersdeane 
Farm, and the few relics found on this ridge suggest a similar 
date. A third existed on Slonk Hill, behind Buckingham Park, 
Shoreham, discovered and much mutilated by the formation of 
Shoreham Military Camp during the War. 

The landowner, Mr. F. S.C. Bridger, having kindly allowed 
the objects found to be given to a public museum, it is proposed 
that the main part of them shall be offered to the Hove Museum, 
and a selection to the Museum of the Sussex Archaeological 
Society at Lewes, while the British Museum has asked for a 
representative collection of the pottery. 


* Brighton and Hove Archaeologist, ii, 54-6; air-photograph in Sussex County 
Mag., July 1930, 570-1. 
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The Pottery from the Romano-British Site on 
Thundersbarrow Hill 


By Kennetu P. Oak Ley 
[Read 10 November 1932] 


Tue pottery described in the present paper is that found 
during the excavation of the site of a small Romano-British 
settlement on Thundersbarrow Hill in Sussex. The work was 
carried out by Dr. E. C. Curwen in the spring of 1932, and is 
described by him in the preceding paper. 

The main interest of the pottery lies in the fact that, 
associated with the normal Romano-British and imported wares, 
there is a certain amount of purely native local products. In 
the present account the first two groups will be designated for 
simplicity ‘Roman’, and the remainder ‘ Native’. Attention 
is drawn to this, as the unqualified use of the term native might 
be taken to imply wares made in Britain as opposed to those 
made on the Continent and imported. Here it is used with 
reference to /oca/ products, differing from the normal Romano- 
British ones in fabric rather than in form. 

The pottery will first be considered with regard to the original 
grouping, the material being found in a series of ‘ pits’. 

Pit 1. Filled-in furnace. Dr. Curwen excavated the filling in 
successive spits in order to determine whether there was any 
stratification. The distribution of the datable sherds, as indi- 
cated by the table below, shows conclusively that there was 
none, the material apparently having been thrown in all at one 
time. 

Sherds of native ware of one sort or another occurred at all 
levels. The whole group ranges from the second century to 
the fourth, but the greater part belongs to the late third and 
fourth centuries. 

Pit 2. Filled-in furnace. Mainly third- and fourth-century 
sherds. See figs. 3, 8, 17, 33, 35, and 36. 

Pit 3. Hut-site. La Téne III pottery (showing little influence 
of Belgic culture). A few pieces show Roman influence. First 
century a.p. See figs. 26, 27, 28, and 37. 

Pit 4. Rubbish-pit (?). La Téne IIf and Romano-British 
wares as well as some transitional types. Mainly second century, 
but some first-century sherds and others may be later. See 


figs. 29, 30, and 31. 
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Pit 5. A large quantity of Romano-British wares of the third 
and fourth centuries was found, but only two or three fragments 
of native ware. See figs. 1, 2, 4, 6, 13, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, and 32. 

Pit 6. Hut-site(?). “Sherds indicating the same time-range as 
that of pit 5. See figs. 5, 10, and 15. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE DATABLE SHERDS (Pit 1) 


Level. Time-range of Pottery. 
Stoke-hole. 2nd to 4th cent. a.p. (fig. 12). 
Spit 1. 2nd to 3rd cent. a.p. (figs. 22 and 25). 
Spit 2. 3rd to 4th cent. a.p. (fig. 14). 
Spit 3. 3rd to 4th cent. a.p. (fig. 7). 
Spit 4. 3rd to 4th cent. a.p. (figs. g and 20). 
Spit 5. Probably all 3rd cent. (according to Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes).' 
Spit 6. No datable sherds apparently recorded. 
Spit 7. 2nd to 3rd cent. a.D. 
Spit 8. 3rd to 4th cent. a.p. (fig. 39). 
Bottom spit. 2nd to 4th cent. a.p. (figs. 11, 24, 34, 38, 40, 41, and 42).? 


DeralLepD DescrRIPTION OF THE PoTTERY 


It is only possible to figure a small selection of the sherds 
found. Those drawn were selected either because they appear 
to be new or unusual types, or because they provide convincing 
dating evidence. 

Roman Wares (figs. 1-25) 

I. Terra Sigillata (Samian). Only two or three small fragments 
were found on the site and these were considerably worn. This 
seems worth recording, as eroded potsherds in a sealed deposit 
indicate that they must have been lying on the surface for some 
years before burial. There was a considerable amount of third- 
and fourth-century pseudo-Samian, but this will be dealt with 
under the title of ‘ Colour-coated wares’. 


Fig. 1. Drag. form 37. Double-loops separated by vertical bars 
with rounded knob-like terminations, in ovolo border. This is divided 
from the zone of panels below by a horizontal bead-row. Lower zone 
divided by vertical bead-row. Panel on left has a demi-medallion en- 
closing bird (cf. Déch. no. 1009). Typical early second-century decora- 
tion. Probably from Lezoux. From pit 5. 


* Mr. Hawkes dated the Thundersbarrow pottery in bulk and wrote brief 
notes on it before the material reached the present writer, who wishes to acknow- 
ledge the use made of these. 

* ‘The hand-made native ware was distributed through the lower 43 ft. of the 
filling, but more occurred at the bottom than elsewhere. 
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Fig. 2. Drag. form 37., Lezoux. Antonine period. Panels divided 
by vertical bead-row. On left, medallion enclosing figure, probably of a 
Cupid (cf. Déch. no. 264). Traces of a rosette (not shown in drawing) 
to the right of and below medallion. This sherd is charred. From 
pit 5. 

A fragment of Drag. form 33 (Antonine ; Lezoux) was also found 
in pit.5. It has been scored with a large X mark. A fragment of 
a late form 31 (third cent.) occurred in pit 1, spit 8. 


IT. Colour-coated wares. These include those which in form and 
colour are ultimately imitations of Terra Sigillata and are there- 
fore called pseudo-Samian, and also those which would come 
under the comprehensive terms ‘Castor’ and ‘ New Forest’ 
wares. ‘The paste of the pseudo-Samian is pinkish buff and is 
flecked with small flakes of mica (Muscovite) in the case of the 
Thundersbarrow examples.‘ Without making a heavy-mineral 
analysis it would be impossible to make any definite suggestion 
as to the source of the ware. 

However, the presence of an almost constant proportion of 
the minute golden flakes seems to be such a marked feature 
of the sherds of colour-coated ware examined from this site, that 
it almost certainly indicates that they come from a single source. 
The pseudo-Samian forms at Richborough can be paralleled on 
the New Forest sites, but in most cases the clay is said to be 
entirely different.” It is in fact clear that this ware was made 
at various centres. One of these is known to have been Sandford 3 
in Oxfordshire. The Thundersbarrow forms seem to be more 
closely paralleled by those of the New Forest sites than by 
those from the Sandford kilns. The sources could probably be 
settled if heavy-mineral analyses were made of this ware from 
a number of sites. 

It is not at present possible to date the pseudo-Samian forms 
closely, beyond saying that they belong to the third and fourth 
centuries. Forms which are direct copies of the Samian forms 
(e.g. fig. 12) were made both before and after the importation 
of Samian had ceased, but the tendency of the later copies is, 
naturally, to depart more appreciably from their prototypes 
(e.g. figs. 3, 6, and 9). These later types can be matched with 
those from fourth-century levels at Richborough. 


Fig. 3. Carinated bowl with beaded rim and slightly curved sides. 
The upper part is almost vertical, but turns in to some extent. The 


* Not the so-called ‘ mica-dusted ’ ware—the mica is mainly in the paste and 
can only be clearly distinguished with a lens. 

* Bushe-Fox, Excavation of the Roman Fort at Richborough, 1st Report, 1926, p.go. 

3 ‘Roman pottery kilns at Sandford’, Archaeologia, lxxii (1921-2), 225-42. 
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paste is light red and micaceous; the slip is dark red with a tinge of 
purplish brown in patches. The upper zone is decorated by an im- 
pressed pattern consisting of single sprigs of leaves directed downwards 
from the rim, some in pairs, crossed. The arrangement of sprigs on 
the part preserved is thus: XIIIX. When the bowl was whole there 


TOM 


v 


Fics. 1-7 


were probably four pairs of crossed sprigs separated by parallel ones in 
threes. From pit 2. It is a fourth-century type (Walters form 81), 
ultimately derived, perhaps, from Drag. form 29, although separated 
from it by some two centuries of time. See Heywood Sumner, Ex- 
cavaticns in New Forest Roman Pottery Sites, 1927 (Ashley Rails),* pl. 
v,no. 1; Rich. First Rep., pl. xxv, no. 113. 


* In subsequent references to N. F. pottery sites in this paper, the plate 


numbers are as they appear in the 1927 edition of Sumner’s works (collected). 
The plate numbers in the separate papers published earlier are different. 
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Figs. 4 and 5. Motifs on fragments of colour-coated bowls (similar 
to fig. 3), found in pits 5 and 6 respectively. These motifs are com- 
monly called rosettes and demi-rosettes, but more closely resemble 
daisies. ‘ Rosette-stamped ’ ware is a well-known variety of pseudo- 
Samian and is attributed in the main to the fourth century, being 
found on most sites of that date in the south of England. Examples 
were found in the filling of Bokerley Dyke (where the latest coin given 
is that of Honorius), see Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, 
lil, pl. ctxxrx, fig. 11; Ashley Rails, pls. v and v1; Rich. First Rep., 
pl. xxx; T. May, Silchester Pottery, pl. tv; Bushe-Fox, Excava- 
tions at Hengistbury Head, pl. xxv, 23. 

Fig. 6. Carinated bowl with rouletting below the angle. A low 
ridge (luting) runs round the middle of the upper zone. Buff mica- 
ceous clay with purplish-brown slip. From pit 5. See Wheeler, 
Lydney Report, fig. 26, no. 30. 

Fig. 7. Carinated bowl with double beaded rim ; a variant of the 
form illustrated in fig. 3 (i.e. Walters form 81); the sides slope in at 
a greater angle. Buff clay with dull purplish slip. Decorated with 
dark-grey slip in the form of curvilinear lines bordered on the upper 
(convex) side by large spots, with crosses in the remaining areas. The 
sherds are charred, but originally the slip was probably dark red with 
white line decoration, having a bright metallic gloss as in some of the 
examples described from New Forest sites. See Ashley Rails, pl. tv, 
no. 2; pl. vil, nos. 5-12 (described on p. 28); Silchester Pottery, 
pl. ivi, figs. g9Q—101. Similar fourth-century bowls found at Pevensey 
and described by Salzmann, Sussex Arch. Coll. lii, 91, pl. 1x, 4. From 
pit 1, spit 3. 

Flanged bowls (figs. 8-10). Imitations of Drag. form 38. 
These are common late third- and fourth-century types. 


Fig. 8. Hemispherical flanged bowl; drab paste with grey core. 
Purplish red colour-wash unevenly distributed and grading to light red 
in places. Smooth burnished surface. The flange is slightly curved 
and faintly ridged on the underside. From pit 2. See Rich. First 
Rep. pl. xxvii, no. 109-12 (4th cent.); Wheeler, Segontium, fig. 77, 
nos. 39 and 40 (A.D. 350-70); Sandford kilns (Arch. Ixxii, 228, 
figs. 7 and 8); Ashley Rails, pl. vu, nos. 7-10. 

Fig. 9. Pseudo-Samian flanged bowl similar to the last. Red paste 
with grey core and bright red slip. The rim tapers to a thin edge. 
A curious feature is the markedly short angular flange which does not 
appear to be closely matched by other published examples (cf. Wheeler, 
Lydney Report, fig. 26, no. 24). From pit 1, spit 4. 

Fig. 10. Similar to last two, but has straighter and more lumpy 
flange. Brick-red paste with dark red slip mostly worn off. Slip and 
clay are slightly spangled with mica. From pit 6; similar bowls 
found in pit 5. 

Fig. 11. Shallow bowl with wide curved rim; pseudo-Samian 
derived from Drag. form 36. Red paste with red slip and burnished 
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surface. From pit 1, bottom spit. Compare Ashley Rails, pl. vu, 
nos. 2-4; op. cit., pl. vim, fig. 8; Sandford kilns (Arch. txxu, fig. 1, 
no. 10); Silchester Pottery, pl. XLvit1, no. 57. 

Fig. 12. Pseudo-Samian bowl (Drag. form 31 or one of the 
Ludowici forms). Red paste and slip with burnished surface. The 
rim is formed by folding back of the edge (see Segontium, p. 160, fig. 75, 


Fics. 8-15 


no. 18). Close to original form, so probably third century. From stoke- 
hole of pit 1. Compare also Rich. Second Rep., pl. xxxu, no. 183. 

Fig. 13. To judge from small diameter, a cup. Pseudo-Samian ware, 
possibly a derivative of Drag. form 31. From pit 5. 

Fig. 14. Late example of a butt-beaker. Bulbous zone has girth 
groove and three lines of roulette hatching. Conical neck and base. 
Pink paste with dark red slip, inside, and purplish brown outside. 
From pit 1, spit 2. Compare Rich. First Rep., pl. xxx, no. 120 (mid 4th 
cent.), and Rich. Second Rep., pl. xxx, no. 142; Bushe-Fox, Excavations 
at Wroxeter, 1914 Report, pl. xxvu, no. 71; Silchester Pottery, pl. iu, 
fig. 88. 

i. ig. 15. Neck of flagon; sharp moulded neck-ring, without 
corresponding internal groove usually seen. Pink micaceous clay with 
traces of dark brownish-red slip. Pit 6. See Rich. Second Rep., 
pl. xxxu1, no. 164; Segontium, fig. 78, no. 49 (end of third cent.). 
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III, Plain or cooking-pot wares. Under this head are included 
the cooking-pots, mortaria, etc., of normal Romano-British 
fabric—grey, buff, and tile-red pastes, etc. The cooking-pots 
inevitably grade into those of local or native fabric to be de- 
scribed later in a separate section. 


Fig. 16. Mortarium of flanged type. Tile-red paste. Flange rather 
angular and thick. The rim is comparatively thin, vertical, and 
square-ended with a distinct groove. Compare Ashley Rails, pl. x, 
type B, no. 9. Inside quartz-gritted in usual way. From pit 5. 

Fig. 17. Mortarium with simple short horizontal flange. A third- 
to fourth-century type. Buff paste, but charred after fracture. From 
pit 2. See Rich. First Rep., pl. xxvii, no. 97 (mid. 4th cent.); 
Wroxeter Report, 1912, p. 80, types 134 and 138 (3rd to 4th cent.) ; 
Segontium, p. 160, fig. 75, no: 13 (late 4th cent.) ; Sumner, op. cit., 
1927 ed., Sloden, p. 72, and pl. xx1, nos. 4—6. 

Fig. 18. Jar with recurved rim and slightly thickened lip, made of 
hard grey clay. From pit 5. 

A large portion of a high-shouldered storage jar of the same or very 
similar fabric was made up from fragments found in pit 5. The rim 
is uncertain, but it may have been like the one figured. The jar stood 
just over a foot high. It had at least one groove round the shoulder. 
Compare third-century jars from Margidunum; F.R.S., vol. xvi, 
pl. vi, fig. 10, and also Si/chester Pottery, pl. Lxxvi, no. 9. 

Fig. 19. Jar with recurved rim and overfolded lip. Hard grey 
fabric. From pit 5. 

Fig. 20. ‘ Pie-dish’ ; a straight-sided conical bowl with a short hori- 
zontal flange near the rim. Hard grey fabric. From pit 1, spit4. A 
similar one was found in pit 5. Third to fourth century. Compare 
Ashley Rails, pl. x11, nos. 10-14; Sloden,* pi. xiv, nos. 3-5 and 7-9; 
Corder and Kirk, Langton Villa (Roman Malton, Report no. 4), fig. 27, 
nos. 137 and 138; Rich. First Rep., pl. xxrx, nos. 121 and 122. 

Fig. 21. Colander of rather coarse, hard grey ware. Flat and 
rather finely perforated base. Curious ‘club’ rim forming a distinct 
internal ledge—perhaps a non-spill device. No exact parallels can be 
quoted, but compare third-century jar with similar rim from Margi- 
dunum (7.R.S. xvi, pl. v1, 10), also fragment of colander found in 
pit 2... From pit 5. 

Fig. 22. Bowl with unusual everted and squared rim. Thick tile- 
red gritty ware. Compare Langton, fig. 27, nos. 124-33. It may, 
however, be a pot-lid; see Silchester Pottery, pl. rxxtx, fig. 7. From 
pit 1, spit 1. 

Fig. 23. Cooking-pot with everted, curving rim, squared on the 
outside ; a late form (see Miller, Roman York, 7.R.8., vol. xvi, 
fig. 25, no. 28). Buff paste, charred on the outside. From pit 5. 

Fig. 24. Cooking-pot with sharply everted rim and short neck ; 


* Sumner, op. cit., 1927 edition. 
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light grey clay with very smoothly finished surface. Perhaps second 
century. From pit 1, bottom spit. 

Fig. 25. Similar to last but with longer neck, which is grooved. Red 
gritty paste. From pit 1, spit 1. 


There is a certain number of sherds of coarse ware worth 
mentioning, which are not figured. A fragment of a dish of 


&.G. 1932. 
Fics. 16-21 


black cooking-pot ware with burnished trellis, from pit 1, 
spit 7; part of a large thick-walled storage jar with scored 
trellis pattern, rim unknown, from pit 5. Two sherds from 
pit 5, belonging to jars of reddish gritty ware with a single in- 
dented luting round the shoulder, would seem to be third 
century (cf. Corder and Kirk, Langton, fig. 26, no. 74). 


Native Wares ( figs. 26-42) 

In this section are included a variety of types, all made of an 
essentially ‘ prehistoric’ fabric, but belonging to at least three 
phases of culture. The main feature in common is the badly 
fired brown or black and often gritty clay. This pottery, be- 


_ longing to what might be termed the ‘local facies’, includes 
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(1) La Téne III types, (2) those of the period of transition 
marked by the introduction of Romanized technique, and (3) 
those of the next transition period, when Romanizing influences 
were waning and native tradition reasserted itself. Pottery of 
the second class was found, for instance, at Park Brow* and 
Kingston Buci.? Little, however, has hitherto been found 
which could definitely be attributed to the second transition 
period in the south of England. The recent finds at Thunders- 
barrow, and also, it is understood, at Richborough and Por- 
chester, supply such material.3 

Some of this pottery of purely native character is of such rela- 
tively poor material that it must be an essentially local product 
—it simply would not have stood transport over long distances. 

La Téne III and the earlier transitional types. ‘They are all 
wheel-made and belong to the first century a.p. in the main. 


Fig. 26. Globular jar of light brownish clay with a smooth sur- 
face. Slightly everted, thickened rim. La Tene III, showing Roman 
influence. From pit 3. 

Fig. 27. Similar but softer paste with a soapy feel. Shorter and 
more everted rim. La Teéne III, first century a.p. See class D jars 
from Kingston Buci; E. Curwen, op. cit., p. 202, fig. 27. From pit 3, 
but similar sherds from pit 4. 

Fig. 28. Cylindrical vessel with curved sides, tending to be globular. 
Brownish-black, rather gritty clay, but in spite of this the outside sur- 
face has been smoothed over and to some extent burnished. It has a 
vestigial bead-rim. From pit 3. This was a common first-century 
type at Brecon (see Wheeler, Brecon, fig. 94, c 3, and fig. 95, ¢ 17); 
also on the Romano-British site at Rhostryfan, Carnarvon (see Arch. 
Camb., 1923, p. 109). On the Welsh sites it ran on into the early 
second century. A fragment of a similar jar was found in pit 4. 

Fig. 37. Festoon ornament. A few pieces of a thin-walled jar of 
superior paste occurred in pit 3. External surface light brown, inside 
greyish. The fabric is smooth, but contains minute chips of blue (cal- 
cined) flint. ‘The interest of this pot is that it is decorated by pencilled 
festoon ornament (swags), matching almost exactly with that on some 
of the class D jars from Kingston Buci (see E. Curwen, op. cit., p. 202, 
figs. 31-4). La Tene III, first century a.p. 


The next three sherds appear to be representative of the 
transition from prehistoric to Roman culture. The ware is 


* G. R. Wolseley and R. A. Smith, Archacologia, \xxvi, 1-40. 

* Eliot Curwen, Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxii, pp. 185-217. 

3 Pottery similar to the Thundersbarrow native ware (class A) has been found 
at Porchester Castle during work of clearing and consolidation by H. M. Office 
of Works. ‘This, together with comparable fourth-century material from Rich- 
borough, was exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries on roth November 1932. 
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soft and rather ‘soapy’, but is not appreciably flint-gritted. 
These belong to the late first or early second century and corre- 
spond to class E from Kingston Buci. They all consist of a 
brownish-black paste. 


Fig. 29. Cooking-pot with recurved rim. From pit 4. 


#.G.1932. 


Fics. 22-36 


Fig. 30. Thin-walled jar with small mouth; short everted rim. 
From pit 4. Compare E. Curwen, op. cit., p. 206, figs. 38 and 39. 

Fig. 31. Jar of same ware, but with taller rim which is everted as in 
last.  Rilling’ on shoulder as in many Belgic jars. From pit 4. 


Native wares associated with late‘ Roman’ wares. ‘Two classes 
of this late native ware can be recognized in the Thunders- 
barrow material, and both with a fourth-century association, in 
the main. 

Class A. This consists of ‘Roman’ cooking-pot types (such 
as are common on most Romano-British sites from the first 
century onwards*) which in this case have been made locally 
and as it were ‘translated’ into a fabric which closely resembles 


" R. G. Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 233, and figs. 67-70. 
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many prehistoric wares. These pots are chiefly whee/-turned, 
but the manufacture is poor, and the fabric itself, a blackish- 
brown gritty clay, is impossible to distinguish in many cases 
from pre-Roman wares. A large number, however, is harder 
and more gritty, and therefore harsher to the touch than the 
latter. The form best represented is the type of Romano-British 
cooking-pot with a curved everted rim, which shows, charac- 
teristically, a slight terminal thickening (see fig. 18). The latter 
point is worth noting, as although it is a common feature of 
Belgic jars, it is not found in the otherwise strikingly similar 
fifth-century vessels from an early Saxon site at Selsey (recently 
excavated by Miss Mollie White). These Saxon cooking-pots 
also differ from the Thundersbarrow ones in having practically 
round bottoms, or at any rate they were intended to beso. The 
rims are further distinguished by not showing any appreciable 
curve, although everted to about the same extent. 


Fig. 32. Cooking-pot. of coarse, gritty, black ware ; widely splayed 
and sharply everted rim of the type common in the late Roman period 
(late third and fourth centuries). See Roman York, F.R.S., vol. xviii, 
pt. i, p. 97, fig. 25, nos. 21 and 22. From pit 5. With the exception of 
a few small nondescript sherds, this is practically the only typical 
example of native ware from this hut-site, which was occupied from 
the second century until sometime in the fourth. 

Fig. 33. Thick-walled jar made of softer paste than last; dark 
reddish brown to black. Short everted, rather lumpy rim and broad 
shoulder. From pit 2. 

Fig. 34. Cooking-pot with high standing rim, everted and with 
terminal thickening. The fabric is comparatively fine-textured and 
black throughout. The surface is pimpled, but in spite of that it 
is glossy (burnished). From pit 1, bottom spit. 

Fig. 35. Cooking-pot of light brown clay, smooth and sooted on the 
outside. The interior is flint-gritted, thus corresponding to the sandy, 
so-called fire-proofed inside surfaces of normal ‘ Roman’ cooking-pots. 
Sharply everted, curving rim, with terminal thickening. The restored 
profile is based on two sherds which appear to be identical in fabric. 
The curve of the side in the restoration is not, however, convincing, 
but it should be borne in mind that although the rim and upper part 
were wheel-made, the lower part was sometimes partly made by hand. 
(Compare Langton, fig. 27, no. 101.) From pit 2, but similar sherds 
from pits 1 and 5. 

Fig. 36. Cup or small dish (diam. about 4 in.) of brownish-grey, 
gritty clay. Thick-walled and partly hand-made, to judge from the 
irregular surface. Wide handle closely pressed to the side. This again 
is a common Romano-British type, but made in native fabric. From 
pit 2. See Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranbourne Chase, i, pl. XxXxIXx ; 
ii, pl. cx; iii, pl. cLxxvu, fig. 10. 
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Quartz-gritted ware. A fragment of a globular cooking-jar 
of peculiar fabric, which probably should be classed as a local 
ware, came from pit 1, spit 3. The clay grades from pinkish 
buff on the inside to light-brown speckled with black on the 
outside. The clay is gritted throughout with small sub-angular 
quartz grains. These are responsible for the black speckled 
appearance, having been blackened by smoke on the outer 


Fics. 37-9 


surface. The ware is thin and wheel-made, marked on the 
outside by widely spaced, shallow grooves. The quartz-gritting 
is the most interesting feature, as in this it agrees with the 
Saxon pots from Selsey, but differs from the other Thunders- 
barrow late native pots, which, if at all, are gritted with flint. 
Non-gritted reddish-brown ware (figs. 38 and 39). A number 
of sherds of rather better class native ware, with a greyish-brown 
paste and a characteristic smooth, almost ‘ soapy’ surface of a 
brownish colour mottled with red, occurred in pits 1 and 2. This 
ware differs also from the other examples of class A in being 
practically non-gritted. These sherds belong to cooking-jars, 
one, interestingly enough, showing a very marked shoulder and 
internal groove, as is the case with the jars of Knapton ware 
from Huntcliff, Malton, etc., in Yorks. Such jars are charac- 
teristic of the last thirty years of the fourth century in the north of 
VOL. XIII L 
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England.’ The rims of these jars were apparently fairly sharply 
everted although no complete examples were found. The sherd 
with the very marked shoulder (see fig. 38) came from the bottom 
spit in pit I, in association with the hand-made jars to be de- 
scribed next. Another fragment (fig. 39), from spit 8 of the same 
pit, has an incised zigzag line below the shoulder, a feature again 
paralleled by the Malton jars, etc. Compare Langton, fig. 27, 
no. IOI. 

Class B. ‘This is represented by the fragments of three or 
more large, very crudely made storage jars. These vessels of 
native ware are classified apart from those described above, by 
virtue of being hand-made. The fragments belonging to the 
three jars figured all came from pit 1. For other details of 
the find see Dr. Curwen’s paper, p. 122. Fragments of similar 
fabric occurred rarely elsewhere, odd pieces being recorded 
from pits 2, 5, and 6. In all these cases the latest associated 
pottery has been shown to be fourth century. One piece of 
red gritty clay, superficially similar to the sherds under descrip- 
tion, occurred in pit 4, a second-century pit. However, on 
closer examination this is. found to differ from the supposed 
fourth-century sherds. It is sandy and harsh to the touch, 
whereas the latter, while gritted sporadically with pieces of flint 
or chalk, are formed of relatively soft, badly fired clay which 
is almost ‘soapy’ to the touch. 

The fabric of these large jars is a ferruginous clay fired tile- 
red on the surface, and in parts had a black core. The clay is 
lumpy and contains quite large grits of calcined flint and ‘chalk’. 
These jars may have been made from local Tertiary clay, but 
it appears from the heavy-mineral analysis that the clay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the site was not the source. 

Such large vessels as these, being made entirely by hand, had 
to be built up by the successive addition of strips of clay. The 
fractured edges which show no black core represent the badly 
annealed junctions at which the oxidizing effects of the firing 
were able to penetrate. 

Fig. 40 and 42. Wide-mouthed storage jar, rather globular in shape, 
with high shoulder. It stood about 21 in.3 high and had a maximum 
girth, at 7 in. below the rim, ofabout 20 in. The diameter of the mouth 


" Langton, p. 83, and fig. 102, etc. 

* These grits are no longer cha/k, presumably having been converted to lime 
during firing. ‘This would indicate that the pottery was fired at a temperature 
over 550°C. The liberation of CO, during the conversion of the chalk to lime 
would account for the spongy texture of the fabric in places. 

3 As explained by Dr. Curwen on p. 122, neither exact shape nor dimensions of 
these jars have been recorded with absolute certainty. 
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is estimated to be about 14 in. The walls of the jar are very thick, 
averaging just under # in. and swelling out to 1} in. where they meet 
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Fics. 40 and 41 


the base. ‘The paste is fairly hard, gritted with flint chips, but con- 

taining few fragments of ‘chalk’. It is burnt to a bright tile-red on 

the inner and outer surfaces, and except at defective junctions there 

is a black core. The rim has a slight outward curve and apparently 

had a bead-moulding luted on, but only traces of this remain on the 
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two rim-sherds preserved, as having been imperfectly annealed it has 
broken away. The side of the jar has been pinched out into a sort 
of ledge to receive the luting, or so it appears. The lip is indented with 
irregularly placed finger-tip impressions (see fig. 42). Compare vessels 
of coarse ware with ‘rope’ rims found on some of the New Forest 
sites. See Ashley Rails, p. 38, and pl. x1, figs. 2 and 3; Black Heath 
Meadow,’ pl. xxuy, figs. 4-6, and p. 74; and Old Sloden Wood,' pl. 
fig. 6, and p. 55 (‘. . . made of similar clay to that used for kiln con- 
struction, . . . roughly wheel-turned, and finished by hand, usually with 
thumb-impressed dents on the knob rims, making a rope-like pattern ’). 


Sard 1932 


Fic. 42 


See also Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, i, pl. xxxvtl, 9 
and 10; op. cit. ii, pl. cx, 4 and 6. Comparison might be made, 
too, with the large jar in calcite-gritted ware from near Malton (see 
Langton, p. 86). 

Fig. 41. Similar jar to last but rather smaller. It is more or less 
butt-shaped with greatest diameter, of approximately 17 in., about the 
middle; there is no shoulder. It stood about 20 in. high, and the 
mouth was about 11 in. in diameter. The sides have an average thick- 
ness of $ in., but measure just over # in. at an inch below the rim, and 
nearly 2 in. at their junction with the base, which is not itself preserved. 
The clay is burnt tile-red on the surface, but the inside has a thin grey 
coating.” As before, the paste is fired red throughout at the imperfect 
joints. The clay differs from that of the first jar in containing a fairly 
high proportion of ‘chalk’ fragments. It may be inferred that this jar 
was baked upside down over the fire, as near the top it shows blacken- 
ing and is fired relatively hard, whereas towards the base the clay is so 
badly baked that it is disintegrating. The rim part iscurious; towards 
the top the sides rise almost vertically, making a sort of short neck 
which is marked by a low ridge on the outside with a corresponding 
shallow groove on the inside. The rim itself is quite plain and flattened 
on top, somewhat reminiscent of the squared rims of Hallstatt pots. 
The inside edge of the rim has a wavy outline when viewed from 
above, on account of finger-print indentations at intervals of about 


* Sumner, op. cit., 1927 edition. ? Lime with traces of phosphate. 
’ 927 phosp 
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1}in. Externally the jar is unornamented, but on the inside there 
are a number of apparently meaningless grooves. “These are deep and 
V-shaped, such as might be made by a sharply pointed stick. “There are 
also one or two punctuations on the inside, made by a circular punch 
with a diameter of approximately } in. 

-7 A few fragments of another large jar of the same hand-made ware 
were found in pit 1, but were not sufficient to make a restoration 


Fic. 43. Sherd of hand-made pot (4th cent. a.p.) with rows of 
finger dabs on interior (4) 


of the outline possible. The rim and general proportions of the jar are 
therefore unknown. ‘The walls must have been exceptionally thick, 
the pieces found having an average thickness of about ? in. The 
paste is the same as that of the second jar. The surface is fired tile-red, 
but on the inside this is obscured by a thin grey coating. The inside 
is ‘decorated’ by two or more horizontal rows of deeply impressed 
finger dabs, which on the average are about 2 in. long (fig. 43). It 
is possible that these internal marks had a superstitious significance, 
as has been attributed to scratches on the bases of vessels. Dr. Curwen 
tells me that similar finger dabs occur inside Romano-British jars found 
at Havant and Nanny’s Croft in Arundel Park. Mr. G. C. Dunning 
reports that there are five fragments of grey sandy ware (Romano- 
British) with numerous internal finger impressions, from Silchester, 
now in the Reading Museum. 


Datinc anp ConcLusIons 
Many of the ‘Roman’ pottery types associated with both 


classes of native ware in pits 1 and 2 are such as are found in 
the latest occupation-levels at Richborough and elsewhere, and 
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so presumably a certain number belongs to the second half of 
the fourth century rather than to the first half. The presence 
of a number of flanged bowls of colour-coated ware points to 
this," as also, perhaps, does the presence of part of a jar of native 
ware with a marked shoulder. This conclusion is further sup- 
ported by the finding in pit 2 of a worn coin dating at least from 
A.D. 348. This practically proves that there was occupation on 
Thundersbarrow in the second half of the fourth century, and 
in this connexion it should be remembered that whereas third- 
century coins were short-lived, fourth-century ones tended to 
have long lives, and were even being copied in the fifth century. 
The presence of degenerate Walters form 81, especially of the 
‘rosette’ stamped ware, points to late occupation. At Kingston 
Buci there is evidence * of occupation up to the middle of the 
fourth century, but the ‘rosette’ stamped ware is not found 
there. It has to be borne in mind that any given type is likely 
to come into use, on a ‘ backwater’ site like Thundersbarrow, 
some years later than on a site like Richborough with its active 
trading connexions. 

It is quite clear that a certain amount of local (native) ware 
must have been in use in the Thundersbarrow settlement 
throughout the Roman period, but its comparative rarity on 
the hut-site pit 5, occupied from at least the end of the second 
century until well into the fourth, makes it equally clear that it 
was chiefly made (excluding of course the pre-Roman phases) 
when it was becoming increasingly difficult to obtain the better 
Romano-British wares, which all over the country seem to have 
been giving place to purely native fabrics towards the end of 
the Roman occupation. 

A point worth emphasizing is that this later native pottery 
does not include any distinctive forms, but consists of normal 
Romano-British types made in what is virtually a ‘ prehistoric’ 
fabric. In fact, these native wares found at Richborough, 
Porchester, and Thundersbarrow are southern equivalents of 
the Knapton ware? of Huntcliff, Malton, etc. ‘These wares 
provide us with good evidence of the persistence of Early Iron 
Age tradition in spite of Romanization, and a reversion to a 
debased ‘ prehistoric’ culture at the beginning of the dark ages. 


I should like to express my gratitude to Dr. E. C. Curwen 
for giving me the privilege of examining and publishing an 


* See R. G. Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 224. 
2 E. Curwen, Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxii, p. 208. 
3 Langton, p. 99- 
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account of his material, and for checking my manuscript. I 
should also like to thank Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler for advice 
on various points, and for kindly reading through the paper 
before its publication. 

Appendix 

I am much indebted to Miss D. L. Reynolds, M.Sc., F.G.S., 
who undertook to make heavy-mineral separations from the clay 
of the smaller hand-made jar (fig. 41) and from a sample of the 
clay from the top of Thundersbarrow Hill. She has made the 
following report. 

‘ The heavy-mineral residue of the local Tertiary clay includes 
the following species, listed in order of abundance :—iron oxides, 
zircon, rutile, kyanite (sometimes in large grains), and pinkish- 
brown tourmaline. 

‘The pottery proved to be made of exceedingly fine grained 
material, difficult to separate and barren of accessory minerals, 
100 grams only yielding a few heavy grains. These are princi- 
pally iron oxide, with two grains of pinkish-brown tourmaline, 
a few small crystals of zircon, and three colourless grains of what 
is probably augite (they have a poorly developed cleavage, high 
extinction angle, are biaxial, optically positive and show the 
emergence of an optic axis on the plane of cleavage). 

‘It is thus evident that the pottery was not made from the 
local clay represented by the sample examined.’ 
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The Coleshill Helm 
By J. G. Mann, F.S.A. 


THE existence of the Coleshill helm had been a mystery for 
so long that its rediscovery by the Duke of Rutland, who ex- 
hibited it before the Society on 24 November 1932, was quite 
unexpected (pls. xx1, xxi). 

Its appearance was only known from a very small woodcut 
illustration in M. H. Bloxam’s Fragmenta Sepulchralia, p. 134, 
which was privately printed about 1855, and it was there said to 
be still preserved in Coleshill church. A correspondent writing 
in Notes and Queries, sth series, x, 73 (1878), also recorded having 
seen it when he visited the church in 1841. But it had dis- 
appeared before the memory of the present generation of armour 
students, and there was no record of its fate. It was clear that 
it could not be identified with a very similar helm in the Wallace 
Collection (Camp catalogue no. 78), whose provenance is un- 
known, as the latter is known to have been in the Meyrick Col- 
lection between 1835 and 1843 on the evidence of a drawing of 
it for a projected third volume of Skelton’s Engraved Iilustra- 
tions of Antient Arms and Armour which is in the library at Hert- 
ford House. 

The helm, however, had not strayed very far, as the Duke 
of Rutland found it at Sherborne Castle in the possession of 
Lieut.-Colonel F.J. B. Wingfield-Digby, to whose ancestors there 
are several monuments in Coleshill church. The present owner 
states that it was removed by his father from above a tomb 
on the north side of the church to Coleshill Park, and taken 
thence to Sherborne Castle when Coleshill Park was sold. The 
writer ‘A. A.” in Notes and Queries stated that it hung ‘over 
the tomb of a (so-called) Crusader’, but it cannot have been 
connected with the early cross-legged effigy in the north aisle, 
and more likely belonged to that of Sir Simon Digby,’ 1519, 
which is in the north-east corner of the chancel. Sir Simon was 
a Yorkist, but later supported Henry VII at the battles of Bos- 
worth and Stoke, was rewarded by being made Constable of 
the Tower, and in 1495 was granted the manor of Coleshill in 
Warwickshire. 


* P. B. Chatwin, Trans. of Birmingham Arch. Soc. x\viii, pl. xx (1922). There 
are also monuments in the church to Reginald Digby, T1549, John Digby, T1558, 
and Sir George Digby, +1586. 
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The Coleshill helm—side views 


Vol. XIII, pl. XXI 
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It makes a fifth member of a distinctive group of English 
helms, four of which were illustrated by Sir Guy Laking in 
ch. xiii of his Record of European Arms and Armour. They are: 
(1) Wallace Collection no. 78 (pl. xxi, 1) ; (2) the helm which 
hangs above the tomb of Sir William Barendyne in Great 
Haseley church, Oxfordshire (pl. xx, 2) ; (3) one in the Museo 
Nazionale in the Bargello, Florence, from the Carrard Collection 
and believed originally to have come from the de Vere monu- 
ment in Castle Hedingham church, Essex (pl. xxiv, 2) ; (4) one 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, called the funeral helm of 
Edward IV (pl. xxrv, 1). 

Although the outline of all five helms is very much alike, there 
are certain differences in their construction. Thus the Wallace 
Collection helm is made of only two pieces, whereas the other 
four are formed of three. The third plate covers the forehead 
and extends to the back of the occiput. In the case of the 
Haseley and Bargello examples it reaches almost to the ridge 
running round the back, but it is a few inches shorter on the 
Coleshill and Windsor ones. The Haseley and St. George’s 
examples have later been modified; in the one case by the addi- 
tion of extensions round the bottom edge, and in the latter by 
having the sight enlarged and embellished with heraldic bars. 

The Coleshill helm retains both its T-shaped buckles before 
and behind, as on the Haseley and Bargello helms; the 
Wallace Collection helm has lost the front buckle, and the 
Windsor one both. It resembles the Wallace helm in that the 
rivets which bolt the front and back portions together have not 
the prominent heads of the others, and have been further reduced 
by corrosion. ‘The same applies to the rivets on the flanges at 
the sides behind the sight. The skull is pierced by four pairs 
of holes for affixing a crest, and round the lower edge are pairs 
of holes for attaching the lining, as on the other examples. The 
area immediately behind the apex of the head has been exten- 
sively damaged by corrosion, but the forward portion which 
was probably thicker is intact. 

These helms present a form midway between that of the 
early fifteenth-century type represented by the two at Cobham, 
Kent, and Henry V’s helm in Westminster Abbey, and the 
more pronounced outline of the late fifteenth- to early sixteenth- 
century type represented by those at Ashford, Petworth, West- 
minster Abbey II," and Mr. R. L. Scott’s. Previous writers 
have dated the group under discussion at about 1510 on the 
analogy of the Westminster Tournament Roll in the College 

* Cf. Antig. Fourn. xi, 407-9, 1931. 
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of Arms, and because two of them are connected with tombs of 
about this time. But the helms in the Westminster Roll are 
drawn in too conventional a manner to be relied upon as evi- 
dence, and it should be noted that helms of a very pronounced 
form are already shown in the MS. tournament book of Sir 
John Astley," who died in 1486. It is therefore possible that 
our group may be considerably earlier in date than has been 
generally supposed, and the Coleshill helm may well have be- 
longed to Sir Simon Digby in his prime. It is also the tradition 
that the Windsor helm belongs to the tomb of Edward IV, which 
presupposes a date in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

All these helms were made for use, as is shown by the pre- 
sence of lining holes and other practical details, and certain scores 
and scratches upon the Haseley one suggest that it has seen 
service in the tilt-yard. There is a helm in the collection of 
Mr. F. H. Cripps-Day,* which to some degree approximates to 
the foregoing in form, but is made of copper. It is of very large 
size with exaggerated heraldic bars, and being without lining 
rivets can never have been meant for wear. It was. probably 
intended from the outset to be placed over one of the stalls in 
St. George’s chapel at Windsor, and to have been modelled on 
the Edward IV helm, which had been converted by the addi- 
tion of heraldic bars. Its date and purpose, however, are still 
to be determined. 

The custom of carrying a helm in the funeral procession and 
later suspending it over the tomb of the deceased is responsible 
for a number of valuable helms having been preserved in Eng- 
lish churches. They constitute practically all that we have to 
show of English-made armour of the Middle Ages, and con- 
sequently the reappearance of the Coleshill helm is a welcome 
addition to the small band of survivors. 


* Lord Dillon in Archaeologia, lvii (1900), pl. 1v. The MS. was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby & Co., 20th July 1931, lot 7. 
* C.R. Beard, The Connoisseur, April 1931. 


Wilkins’s Copy of Sir Henry Spelman’s <Concilia”’ 
By Prof. E. F. Jacos, F.S.A. 
[Read 8 December 1932] 


In his elegant prospectus to the four volumes of his Concilia,’ 
issued in 1733 in order to obtain subscriptions for the great 
enterprise, David Wilkins, once a penniless Prussian orientalist, 
now Archdeacon of Suffolk, has included a complete list of 
contents. He has affixed, he tells us, asterisks to each docu- 
ment in the list, indicating its source; one if it came from 
Spelman’s Concilia, two if it hailed from Archbishop Wake’s 
own collections, three if it was drawn from his own. This 
starring is adopted in the prefatory list of contents at the begin- 
ning of each volume of the Concilia. In a recent paper the 
present writer was able to identify the Archbishop’s collec- 
tions as vols. ccciv—cccxxxix in the Wake Archives at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He-pointed out there that Wake’s design 
had been to augment his volumes of transcripts and extracts 
originally made for his State of the Church and the Clergy of 
England (1703) with a view to a new and revised edition of 
Spelman’s Concilia Wilkins’s own collections, for many years 
at Leeds Castle before they passed into the Phillipps Library, 
were sold with the Fairfax papers in 1898,‘ and nothing has 
been heard of them since ; but Spelman is with us, in two solid 
volumes of print, and we have among Wake’s letters direct 
testimony to show that these two volumes (the second compiled 
by Dugdale) served as the basis for Wilkins, when, on the Arch- 
bishop’s instructions, he set out to augment and correct that 
valuable text for the new edition of the Concilia.’ 

Early in 1932 Mr. Hiscock, the Sub-Librarian of Christ 
Church, sorted out a number of Wake’s papers which had got 
themselves deposited in a recess on the stairs between the 
upper and lower rooms in the Wake Archive Collection in 


* This was exhibited by kind permission of the Librarian of Christ Church, 
Mr. J. G. Barrington Ward. 

* William Bowyer, 1733. 

3 * Wilkins’s Conci/ia and the Fifteenth Century’, Trans. Royal Historical Soc., 
4th Ser., vol. xv, esp. pp. gI-105. 

4 I am indebted to Dr. H. H. E. Craster for enabling me to trace them thus 
far, and for much valuable bibliographical advice in connexion with the above 
paper. 

5 Jacob, op. cit., pp. 96-7. 
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the Library of the House. A group of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century acts (1680-1735) were found there, some of 
them probably duplicates of what seems to have been a complete 
series in Wake’s Library. Wake died in 1737, and it is likely 
that when the books and manuscripts, bequeathed in his will 
to Christ Church, were moved in 1761 from the old Library, 
their original place of deposit, to the new, these papers were put 
on one side, while the volumes that could not be accommodated 
in the main room of the Library and could not be classed as 
manuscripts were placed in room Z above the Wake Manuscript 
Collection. Among these papers were a number of loose sheets 
of Spelman’s Concil/ia, torn out from their binding. Of the first 
volume, the dedication to Charles I, the account of the begin- 
nings of the Christian Religion, and pp. 41-490, 561-72, 
have survived; of the second, Charles Spelman’s dedicatory 
epistle to Sheldon and pp. I-11, 99-102, 229-62, 291-316, 
721-47. 

Now these pages are heavily corrected and annotated in the 
hands of Wake and Wilkins. That of Wilkins everywhere 
predominates. The changes and notes are all for the printer, 
and actual instructions to the printer in Wilkins’s writing occur 
throughout. ‘Print this at the bottom of the page as a note’, 
‘ Print this after page 202’, etc. All Spelman’s marginals have 
been struck out ; so, too, many marginal annotations of Wake 
himself, as not wholly relevant to thenewedition. Each document 
is either given a serial number in red, or relegated, by Wilkins’s 
instructions, to the Appendix in vol. iv. In many places the 
printer’s own marks occur: either the bracket in the text indi- 
cating the beginning of a page in the new printed copy, or his 
letter and number, referring to the appropriate gathering and 
page in that copy. Comparison of these leaves with the corre- 
sponding entries in the first volume of the Concilia (1737) leaves 
no shadow of doubt that what we have here is the printer’s 
copy of the Spelman entries in the new Concilia." We have 
said the Spelman entries, for there were other documents besides 
in the complete printer’s copy, as the gaps in the red serial 
numbers show. Wilkins must have added these loose sheets 
to his own manuscript, wherein, besides giving the numbers of 
the entries in the Spelman sheets, he had also copied out docu- 
ments both from Wake’s collections and from his own. Every 


* Mr. Percy Simpson, who is now engaged upon a study of English proof- 
reading from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, most kindly corroborates 
this view after careful examination and comparison of a number of passages with the 
Concilia of 1737. 
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now and then he takes an explanatory passage from Spelman, 
brackets it, and tells the printer to set it up as a footnote at 
a certain sign indicated by him. Such signs must have occurred 
correspondingly in his complete manuscript. This, however, 
must be inferred as no first proof or revise of his Concilia has 
so far come to light. We only know that his Conci/ia was printed 
by four firms, each taking fifteen months over the task ; one for 
each volume. 

The accompanying illustrations will make these points clear. 
In pl. xxv, 1, which records the first of Augustine’s conferences 
with the British bishops at Augustin’s Oak (602 or 603),* the 
‘24’ (red) represents the serial number of this item in Wilkins’s 
complete order of documents. The whole heading Wilkins has 
enclosed within a bracket, and has given directions for it to 
be placed in a footnote.* The mark A means ‘run straight 
on’. He has corrected the title and added the reference from 
Bede. He has also superimposed his own archiepiscopal and 
regnal dating, struck out Spelman’s marginals, and corrected 
the heading and the text. At the bottom left-hand corner can be 
seen the printer’s reference to his own copy, gathering H, first 
volume (‘prima’), p. 25, and his bracket signifying the be- 
ginning of a page. ‘These correspond exactly with the entry 
in the edition of 1737. Pl. xxv, 2, gives the beginning of an 
entry taken by Wilkins from the Textus Roffensis. As his 
footnote he has adopted the top left-hand marginal in the hand 
of Archbishop Wake, filling in the space left blank (perhaps for 
a reference) with the words ‘quia autem in Textu Roffensi’. 
The other two marginals in Wake’s hand he has struck out. He 
has banished Spelman’s description of the document (italics) and 
has corrected the Anglo-Saxon text, and given the reference to 
the Textus Roffensis. At the head of the column giving the 
Latin translation and in its bottom left-hand corner are two 
small lumps of red sealing-wax, probably used by the printer, 
when he had finished with the copy, for keeping the pages 
together. These two illustrations clearly exhibit Wilkins, the 
Archbishop, and the printer each playing his part. Wilkins’s 
is the directing and editing hand, correcting the texts, deciding 
what shall be put in the footnotes, and how much of Wake’s 
earlier corrections shall be allowed to stand. 


* Concilia, i, 24, corrected on many points by Haddan and Stubbs, Coumci/s 
and Ecclesiastical Documents, iii, 38-41. 

* Op. cit.i.24-5. He tacks on to this, in the same footnote, Spelman’s italicized 
note (p. 106), the beginning of which he has slightly altered. 
3 Concilia, i, 62. 
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We have called this ‘ Wilkins’s copy’; perhaps it is only 
Wilkins’s in the sense that he had it to use as he liked for 
press. The copious marginal notes in the Archbishop’s hand, 
other quite irrelevant notes of Wake which have strayed into 
the bundle, and a very clear entry in a letter of Wilkins to 
Wake on 3 June 1716 suggest that the copy was originally the 
Archbishop’s. Writing from Oxford Wilkins says: 


I find such important different readings in the MSS. which I’ve begun 
to collate with Spelman that I could wish to have either your Grace’s 
copy or my own to write ’em in the margin as I goalong. But doubting 
that your Grace can’t spare y* own, I’le write the alterations or various 
readings as accurately as I can upon a piece of paper, and when I come 
to London will add ’em, with your Grace’s leave, to your own notes. 
I have two copies of Spelman at my service, one in the Bodleian and 
another out of Queen’s, which serves me to collate whatever is not in 
the public library.” 


Wake’s copious notes throughout these sheets make the 
Archbishop’s ownership seem very probable. Their discovery 
among the residuum of Wake’s papers may imply that they 
came back to the Archbishop, sanguam magistro et domino, after 
Wilkins had used them for the purpose specified above. Of 
their interest and importance in establishing Wilkins’s close 
relations with Wake, and Wake’s part in the Concilia, there can 
be no question. 


* Christ Church Library, Wake Archives, Wilkins to Wake, 3 June 1716. 


Notes 


A graver from below the Crag.—Our Fellow Mr. Burchell commu- 
nicates the following discovery: The close examination of the contents 
of the Suffolk Stone Bed underlying the Crag Sands, which is being 
conducted with such interesting results by Mr. Reid Moir, has revealed 


—¥ 


Graver from below the Crag (2) 


the use of the graver in that remote period. ‘The geology is dealt with 
in Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vii, part1. A few years ago Mr. Sainty 
undertook, at Thorpe, a most careful excavation in the Norwich Stone 
Bed—likewise underlying the Crag deposits. ‘The results so obtained 
have been duly published (op. cit. vi, part 2). A short while ago I had 
occasion to look over, at Mr. Sainty’s house, a miscellaneous series of 
flint implements he had found. I ‘discovered’ therein a magnificent 
example of a graver that had been recovered from beneath the Crag 
during the Thorpe diggings, and Mr. Sainty very generously presented 
it tome. ‘The specimen, which not only affords striking confirmatory 
evidence of Mr. Moir’s previous observations, but constitutes a test ex- 
ample of a graver, is reproduced in the accompanying figures. 


A large palaeolith from Dorset.—Size is a secondary consideration, and 
exact location is more important; but the hand-axe from Edmondsham 
belonging to Major E. C. Linton, R.A.M.C., has more than one claim 
to publication and is here reproduced with his permission. It was first 
seen in 1902 by his father, Rev. E. F. Linton, then rector of the parish, 
and was being used as a table ornament in a small farm-house. It had 


been found in the neighbourhood by the farmer about 1862, but he could 
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not recall the site or circumstances of the discovery. As a former ,well- 
sinker he may have found it deep in gravel, but all the gravel-pits in the 
parish have been repeatedly searched in vain by members of the owner’s 


Palaeolith from Dorset (4) 


family, and an implementiferous bed has yet to be discovered. ‘The 
village is 14 miles south of Cranborne and is on rising ground 5 miles 
west of the Wiltshire Avon. If the average local height be taken as 
200 ft. O.D., the higher levels at Edmondsham may be regarded as belong- 
ing to a terrace of the Avon, which flows at the nearest point about 80 ft. 
O.D. The outlier capping the hill immediately east of Edmondsham 
just touches 300 ft. and rests on harder clay, the gravel being at least 5 ft. 
thick. This was classed provisionally with Pistle Down as part of the 
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eolithic terrace of the Avon by Clement Reid, in his Ringwood Geologi- 
cal Memoir of 1902, p. 43. ‘The implement is a fine example of early 
St. Acheul technique, with a rounded and fairly heavy butt, which retains 
some crust like the patch on one face of the implement: otherwise the 
surface is lustrous and yellow to brown in various shades; the sides straight 
and fairly even, and little trace of rolling. The length of 11} in. is 
exceptional, and a weight of 4 lb. 4 0z. would 
interfere with its efficiency as a tool or weapon. 
It is an inch longer than the Warren Hill speci- 
men recently published (4ntig. ‘Fourn. xii, 68). 


Notched dagger of flint.—Mr. Leslie Arm- 
strong, F.$.A., sends the following: To the 
ten flint daggers already recorded for Derbyshire 
is to be added the fine specimen illustrated 
which, in technique and general character, is 
by far the best of the series. “This was found 
on 30th October 1932, lying upon the surface 
of a small plateau on the western side of De- 
mon’s Dale, having been apparently scratched 
out by rabbits, and was picked up casually by 
Mr. Furniss, a local resident. The material is 
a lustrous, semi-opaque black flint which dis- 
plays a brown colour when held to the light. 
It is of fine quality, but contains slight intru- 
sions of grey chert, and bears only the faintest 
suspicion of patination. The dagger is in ‘ mint 
condition’ and resembles in size and technique 
the example from Flixboro, described and figured 
by the writer on p. 36 of vol. ix of this Fournal, 
but the absence of a tang suggests that it is of 
an earlier type than the F lixboro dagger. It is 
symmetrical in outline, lanceolate in form, and Notched flint dagger (3) 
measures 6? in. long and 2,4 in. in extreme 
width. The greatest thickness of the butt is 3 in. and of the blade } in., 
and on each edge are pairs of semicircular hafting notches, each approxi- 
mately }in. in diameter. These have been formed by pressure flaking 
and it is noteworthy that they were pressed out in pairs from alternate faces 
of the weapon. ‘The faces of the dagger are equally convex and similarly 
worked over their surfaces by exquisite pressure flaking. The butt is 
trimmed around the edges by a steep secondary retouch as far as the dual 
notches, and the edges of the blade, from thence to the tip, are remarkably 
sharp and exhibit an extremely fine retouch of saw-like character. 

Demon’s Dale is a narrow ravine on the south side of Taddington Dale, 
bordered by precipitous crags, in and around which human remains, flint 
implements, and examples of early Bronze Age pottery have been dis- 
covered. As its condition suggests that it may have accompanied a burial, 
further investigations are to be made upon the plateau where the dagger 
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was found. Various references and comparisons are given in the note on 
the Flixboro dagger, already referred to, which are equally applicable in 
this instance, and the general distribution and characteristics of early 
Bronze Age flint daggers has recently been fully discussed in a com- 
prehensive paper by W. F. Grimes, in Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, vol. vi, 
no. 27, 1931. 

I am indebted to Mr. Furniss, the finder and owner, for the privilege 
of figuring and describing this dagger; also to Major T. A. Harris for 
bringing it to my notice. It is hoped that at an early date it will find 
a permanent home in a public museum. 


The Hollingbury rampart palisades—Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., 
sends the following: In the Antiquaries Fournal, xii (Jan. 1932), p. 6, 
I expressed the opinion that the rampart of Hollingbury Camp, Sussex, 
had not been revetted by any timber construction associated with the 
double row of palisade posts. A visit to the site in company with Professor 
G. Bersu, of Frankfurt, on the occasion of the International Congress, 
has, however, convinced me that I was wrong in this supposition. He 
tells me that similar double rows of posts are quite usual in Iron Age forts 
in Germany, and that he has been able to prove that they formed part of 
the construction of a regular wall built of timber, stones, and earth, the 
timber serving to bind the whole mass together. In Die Fundberichte aus 
Schwaben, vols. 20 and 21 (1912 and 1912) he has described the excavation 
of two such fortifications of Hallstatt date, one on the Goldberg and the 
other the Lehnensburg. In the case of the former he was able to show 
that the two rows of upright posts were tied together by horizontal beams, 
the whole framework so formed being filled with earth and faced with 
stone on both sides. A reconstruction drawing shows this clearly. When 
the timbers decayed the retained earth collapsed in a shapeless heap, while 
the stone facings fell on either side of the two rows of posts, the outer 
facing falling into the external ditch. 

The accompanying drawing shows an attempted reconstruction of the 
Hollingbury defences, based on the same principles. In this case the 
horizontal stratification of the chalk rubble forming the inner half of 
the rampart seems to indicate that this is not fallen soil, but rather the 
remains of a sloping ramp that backed the timber and chalk wall. The 
absence of evidence of stone construction points to the outer face of the wall 
having been revetted with timber. The crossed tie-beams are hypotheti- 
cal; some such ties must obviously have been used. ‘The estimated slope 
of the original sides of the ditch allows for the weathering that must have 
taken place since, based on experimental evidence (Antiquity, iv, pp. 97- 
100). The height of the rampart-wall shown in the drawing is based on 
a careful estimate of the amount of soil available, exclusive of turf-mould 
which is a subsequent accretion. It will be seen that the volume of the 
existing rampart, measured in square feet of cross-section, exceeds by about 
30 sq. ft. the capacity of the ditch in its present silted form, i.e. the present 
hollow above the silt, turf-mould being discounted in each case. In the 
reconstruction drawing the same excess is maintained of the reconstructed 
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rampart over the ditch in its original form. This allows the rampart- 
wall to stand 5 ft. above the natural ground surface, backed by its sloping 
ramp; but if this ramp did not originally exist the wall could have been 
10 or If ft. in height. 

This does not correspond altogether with the murus gallicus described 
by Caesar as being the rule in Gaul (B.G., vii, 23), but appears to be 
a variant form necessitated by the absence of stone for building. “The 
ironstone found in Cutting II could not have been used to face the wall. 


~Present sides of ditch. 


Present surlace below turl-mould. 
Original ” » (conjectural). 


10° 40’ 
A.G.1932. 


Hollingbury Camp; conjectural restoration of the defences 


Professor Bersu thinks that the rampart-walk was carried across the top 


of the gateways by a bridge. 


A Roman mortarium-stamp from East Yorkshire. —Our Fellow Mr. Philip 
Corder recently submitted for examination at the British Museum the 
inscribed clay object here illustrated. It was picked up some years ago at 
Norton in the East Riding of Yorkshire, the site of the vicus or civilian 
settlement attached to the well-known Roman fort at Malton, which lies 
just across the river Derwent. Mr. Christopher Hawkes reports on the 
object as follows : 

It is a T-shaped piece of baked clay, 2} in. in greatest length, fairly 
hard and well fired, and in colour a warm brown. What must be its 
handle, corresponding to the stem of the T, has been broken off, apparently 
in ancient times: on either side of the base of this is a depression made 
with the potter’s finger. ‘The flat surface of the transverse portion bears 
a two-line incised inscription in a frame, and the object is clearly a Roman 
potter’s stamp intended for marking mortaria of the broad hook-rim type 
characteristic of the late first and earlier second centuries a.p. A similar 
stamp, but of better workmanship, was found in Mr. Acton’s excavations 
at Holt, Denbighshire (the workshops of the XXth Legion), and has been 
published by Mr. W. F. Grimes (‘ Holt’: Y Cymmrodor, xli, fig. 57, 8, 
p. 131). Mr. Grimes states that this stamp is a very well-made specimen 
in the typical bright buff ‘legionary’ ware of the early second century. 
The Norton stamp is a cruder version of the same type. 
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The inscription on the face (pl. xxv, 1, and fig. 1) has been deeply 
incised with a sharp tool before baking, and surrounded with a border-line 
edged by shallower hatching. It reads, in semi-cursive lettering : 


IVLU (or O) Q (or G)V|NTIO 


This may be blundered for Judi (et) Qu(i)nti o( fiicina), Lulius and Quintus 
being partner potters, or just possibly for Iul(z)u(s) o( 
Iulius being a slave or workman in the workshop of Quintus. ‘The im- 
pression would, of course, be retrograde. No mortaria so stamped appear 
to be recorded, from the Malton district or elsewhere. : 

The most peculiar feature of the stamp is the second inscription which 
is similarly incised in still cruder lettering round the four sides. This is 


ANE 


Fic. 1. Inscription on face and sides of 
mortarium-stamp (4) 


evidently the signature not of the potter who was to use the stamp, but 
of the man who made it. 
The reading appears to be: 


-CHILAIVL | VAL|IVALIINNTI| NVS 


It evidently represents the attempt of one Iulius Valerius Valentinus to 
sign his name, prefaced by the word Cae/a(vit) : ‘carved (this inscription)’. 
Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams and Mr. Grimes have inspected a cast, and 
confirm the reading 1VL: the alternative M(arcus) is negatived by the 
spacing and the form of the L. The first of the N’s in Valenntinus was 
a failure, in which a triangular piece of clay got sliced off; it was not 
erased but replaced bya second N, to which the T had consequently to be 
ligatured to save space. 

The letters VALI preceding Vale[n]utinus might conceivably be taken 
with it, the first two syllables of the name being thus written twice by a 
rather similar blunder ; but Mr. R. G. Collingwood, who has seen the 
original, points out that it must rather represent the nomen Valerius. 
Iulius thus becomes the man’s praenomen : this must be an early example 
of the use of nomina for praenomina, which became common from the 
second century onwards (Cagnat, Cours d’Epigraphie latine, pp. 48-9). 
The inscription should therefore be read 


C(a)ela(vit) Iul(ius) | Vale(rius) Vale[n)nti nus. 


The stamp with both its inscriptions has been published by Mr. Colling- 
wood in ‘ Roman Britain in 1931’ (F.R.S. xxii, ii, p. 228). 
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2. Romano-British painted bowl from Baldock, Herts (2) 
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Dating as it must from the early second century, its appearance at 
Norton is of interest as attesting the early manufacture of such pottery as 
mortaria in East Yorkshire, and with its epigraphic oddities it is perhaps 
something of a minor document for a stage of Romanization. Viewed 
in this light, it certainly cuts a rather mediocre figure beside the trim 
lettering and superior finish of the legionary stamp from Holt. 

The original is now preserved in the Roman Malton Museum, whose 
authorities have kindly allowed a coloured 
cast to be made for exhibition at Blooms- 
bury. 


Romano-British painted imitations of 
Terra Sigillata.—Theimitation of Terra 
Sigillata in Romano-British coarse pot- 
tery has long been recognized, and there 
is no need now to labour the funda- 
mental distinction (Antig. Fourn. vii, 
174~6) between more or less contem- 
porary copies and the later reproduc- 
tions which passed as substitutes for their 
prototypes after the cessation of the true 
sigillata industry. 

In the former class, copies of decorated 
forms normally bear incised, rouletted, 
or barbotine ornament, not imitating 
but replacing sigillata decoration:* in 
some few cases, however, the latter is 
reproduced in paint. The least rare ex- 
amples are perhaps the bowls imitating 
the flanged form Curle 11, with curved 
lines of paint standing for itstypicalbar- o © 4 


2% PC 1932. 
botine vine-leaves (e.g. Wheeler, Roman —- 


Fort near Brecon, pp. 226-8, C 69-71 — Romano-British painted ware 
(fig. 100); Bushe-Fox, Wroxeter 1912, from York (3) 

pp. 71-2, fig. 17, no. 16). However, 

patterns in brown and red-brown paint sometimes appear also, as in 
a representative group of various painted forms from Mancetter published 
by Mr. O’Neil (Trans. Birmingham Arch. Soc. \iii, 188, pl. xxiii). Like 
the Brecon vessels, these belong to the late first and earlier second centuries, 
and a small series of such pieces, datable between a.p. 80 and 100, has 
recently been presented to the British Museum by our Fellow Mr. Philip 
Corder from York. They came with much other pottery, ranging from 
Vespasian to the Antonine period, from unstratified deposits on the site of 


* See, however, the exceptional moulded imitations figured by Wheeler, 
Roman Fort near Brecon, pp.230-1, figs. 102—3 (Brecon Gaer and Devizes Museum), 
and Hawkes, Arch. Camb., June 1930,pp. 5 1-2, fig. 31 (Caerleon), and the peculiar 
stamped vessels from Mancetter discussed by O’Neil, Trans. Birmingham Arch. 
Soc. lili, 190-3, pls. xxIv, 12; XXVI, 37. 
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the Post Office Telephone Department premises behind no. 5 Clifton 
(F.R.S. xxii, pt. 2, pp. 203-4). Three are here illustrated by the donor : 
a and } are two of four pieces copying sigillata forms 29 and 37, and 
illustrating the imitators’ tendency to combine features of two or more 
sigillata forms in a single rendering (Antig. Fourn. vii, 174). “The orna- 
ment of vertical strokes in red-brown paint (the ware itself is light brown) 
evidently represents the rouletting of the rim of form 29, and ¢ shows the 
same convention incongruously applied to an imitation of form Curle 11 
like those mentioned above, instead of its characteristic vine-leaves. 

A recent loan to the British Museum has provided an outstanding speci- 
men for comparison. ‘This is the unique bowl (now completely restored) 
illustrated in pl. xxv1, 2. It was found in the summer of 1932 in excava- 
tions on an unstratified site at Baldock, Herts., with an abundance of 
other pottery (of the first and second centuries), and was deposited at 
Bloomsbury by the then Surveyor to the Baldock Urban District Council. 
The bowl is in shape an unusually accurate copy of form 37 in fine 
creamy-white clay; the decoration, in reddish-brown paint, shows a 
version of the ordinary sigillata ovolo pattern enlarged so as to cover all 
the upper two-thirds of the available field below the upper moulding. 
The spaces between the ‘ eggs’ are filled not by ‘ tongues’ but by hatch- 
ing. The lower third of the field is occupied by a similar pattern (though 
without the hatching) reversed, and so also recalling the lower frieze of 
gadroons so often seen on decorated sigillata of the later first century. 

This two-zone scheme of ornament is clearly inspired by the ‘ transi- 
tional ’ sigillata form 29/37, and the bowl may thus be placed in the last 
quarter of the first century. By so enlarging the two simple border- 
elements of his original, which he could render fairly easily, the potter 
solved the problem presented by the moulded designs of its main field, 
which were beyond his powers to imitate. 

This example, and indeed the whole class of such imitations of sigillata, 
well illustrates the reactions of the British potter to standard provincial 
models, both in form and ornament, during the first hundred years of 
Romanization, before the process could find issue in such style and 
technique as passes under the name of Castor. 


Iron-smelting furnaces.—Mr. O. Davies, Lecturer in Archaeology at the 
Queen’s University, Belfast, contributes the following : ‘The Roman iron- 
smelting furnace from Woolsthorpe, published by Hannah in Antiquaries 
Fournal, xii, p. 262, is particularly interesting as explaining and providing 
a parallel to the enigmatic furnace from Dolenze in Krain,* though this 
had three tuyéres on each side; the Warrington furnace was essentially 
similar, of the sloping ditch type, though not built up in the same 
way. Such furnaces may have produced cast iron at times; there is just 
enough evdience to show that the Romans not only were acquainted 
with, but appreciated the nature of cast iron ;* it is difficult to deny it in 


* The best illustration is to be found in Jiiptner von Jonstorff, Das Eisen- 
hiittenwesen. 
? The medieval German miners threw it away when they produced it, so did 
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Pausanias 3.12.10. “The Beauraing head is apparently cast,’ and the faun 
examined by Hanemann? is probably, though not certainly, genuine. 
Johansen,3 however, probably claims too much for ancient cast iron ; 
and often objects which to-day would be cast seem to have been made 
anciently by chasing very pure wrought iron.4 


Cowry shells in Anglo-Saxon graves.——Dom Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A., 
sends the following: Inthe Antiquaries Fournal for July 1931 (xi, 253-4) 
is given a list of Saxon burials with which cowry shells have been asso- 
ciated. While excavating the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Camerton, about 
seven miles south-west from Bath, I found another example in August 
last, which might be added to the above list. By the side of the left foot 
of a skeleton and arranged close together were (a) a cowry shell (Cypraea 
pantherina), (b) a boar’s tusk, (c) a piece of chalk cut to the shape of a 
heart, 12in. in length, (d) a stout iron pin 2$in. long, (e) a small flint 
scraper (?), (f) a Roman 3rd brass apparently of Tetricus II as far as it 
can be read. 

The cowry shell has a small hole for suspension and a hole about 
}in. in diameter passing right through it laterally, the concave sides being 
rubbed down to facilitate the making of this hole. 

It is well known that cowry shells were worn by women as a fertility 
amulet and also to help in the process of parturition (Shells as Evidence 
of the Migrations of Early Cultures, J. Wilfred Jackson, D.Sc., pp. xi 
and 133, etc.). The interest in this particular case is that the skeleton 
with which this shell was associated was that of a female of about 
thirty years of age, and within her skeleton the fairly perfect remains of 
a foetus were recovered by careful digging. On these rather minute 
bones being submitted to Prof. Fawcett, F.R.S., of the Bristol University, 
it was found that they were those of a seven months foetus. It may 
be only a coincidence that a boar’s tusk was found with this cowry shell, 
but the association of these two amulets is mentioned as occurring in 
Greece. Ina paper on ‘ The Origin of the Turkish Crescent’ (Fournal 
R. Anthrop. Inst. xxxviii, 248) Sir William Ridgeway stated that boars’ tusks 
combined with cowries are still used in Corfu as a child’s amulet, and 
tusks and cowries were also used on horses as a charm. I have to thank 
Dr. J. W. Jackson of the Manchester University Museum for identifying 
this shell. 


Saxon interments at Coleshill, Berks —Mr. A. D. Passmore contributes 
the following: In 1841 a water-pipe line was laid from Coleshill House 
northwards towards a spring near Middle Leaze Farm. Somewhere on 
this line were found a large square-headed brooch, two saucer-shaped 
brooches, and a ring on which are three toilet implements, two pins and 


the prehistoric miners at Rudic and Habruvka, though there is the cast-iron ring 
of Hallstatt date from By¢iskdla. 

* Bequet, Ann. Soc. Arch. Namur, 24, 1900, p. 189. 

* Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Metallographie, 4, 1913, p. 248. 

3 Stahl und Eisen, 1916, p. 1226; 1917, p. 980. 

* Cp. especially Strabo, p. 631, that this industry was practised at Cibyra. 
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a similar object with a miniature spoon at the end. ‘The brooches are 
bronze gilt, the ring and pins of bronze. Preserved with them are two 
fragments of lower human jaw-bones, obviously young and apparently 
female. All that is actually known of the find is written on a label 
attached to the large brooch from which the above details are gathered. 


4 


Square-headed and saucer brooches Toilet implements 
from Coleshill from Coleshill (3) 


They are now in the possession of the Hon. Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
to whom thanks are due for kindly allowing the writer facilities to describe 
and photograph the various objects. 

No. 1. The large square-headed brooch is 43 in. long and is much 
like one from Fairford, especially in the three heads at the foot. In the 
square head are four holes bored apparently to fasten it to a leather or cloth 
pad to save the dress from wear. As these holes are symmetrically placed 
and are present in similar positions in other examples, there is little doubt 
that they are intentional and not flaws in casting as thought by some. The 
iron rivet on which the pin worked has worn clean through the lugs and 
has had to be replaced; this remains, but the pin is missing. 

No. 2. Pair of saucer brooches 2 in. in diameter, in the centre of 
which is a design hitherto unpublished in Anglo-Saxon finds. Mr. Reginald 
Smith thinks it a Celtic survival as seen on the Witham shield and on 
Irish ornaments of the eighth century. 
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The site of the find is a hill having a commanding view to the north 
over the Thames valley; its north face is cut by broad and very long 
cultivation terraces. 


Note on three beads from Camerton Cemetery.—Mr. H. C. Beck, F.S.A., 
sends the following: The Anglo-Saxon cemetery of Camerton, Somerset, 
which has been excavated by Dom Ethelbert Horne, has produced a con- 
siderable number of beads. One here illus- 
trated is of interest. 

It is of the type known as wire-drawn or 
combed beads. ‘They are made by winding 
a glass thread round a base of a different 
glass, then pressing the thread into the base 
while it is still plastic, and drawing it to- 
wards the end by means of a wire. Accord- 
ing to the way in which this is done the 
thread becomes a scallop, as in this specimen, 

a chevron, or an ogee. 

In this bead the thread has entirely cor- 
roded away, leaving grooves, but from the 
remains of a patch of yellow corrosion in 
one point I think it was originally white. 

Such beads are occasionally met with in 
this country, but they are not usually asso- 
ciated with any objects which date them. 

It is therefore of great interest to know that 

this specimen is from a Saxon grave. Bead from a Saxon grave at 
| The type of decoration goes back to a Camerton (2) 

very early date in Egypt (about 1500 B.c.), 

but different glass was used. Beads with a very great resemblance to this 
one were made in Syria, some of which have been dated before the sixth 
century B.c. I think that they continued to be made up to the Roman 
period, but there is not much evidence to suggest that they were made 
later than that. 

I think therefore that this bead is of a type that started as early as the 
sixth century B.c. and was continued until Roman times, but not much 
later, and that it was probably an antique which was being used again. 

The glass used is a normal non-lead glass with a specific gravity of 
2°38. It has an intensely dark olive-green colour and, except in very 
small fragments, is quite opaque and looks black. 

Two beads found in grave 32 of the same cemetery were made by 
winding glass round a thin metal tube, apparently copper. “These are the 
first examples of this technique reported in this country. ‘There are, 
however, a great number of beads made in this manner amongst a very 
fine collection of Hungarian beads recently acquired by the University 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. Some of the 
beads date from the Sarmatian period (a.p. 200-300) ; others from the 
Migration period (a.p. 300-600), and yet others are Avar beads of 
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A.D. 600-800. There are numerous specimens of beads built up round 
a copper tube in all the periods, but the greatest number is among the 
beads of the Migration period. 

The tube in many cases (possibly all cases) is not jointed. It appears 
to have been made by folding an extremely thin piece of sheet copper 
round the mandrel on which the bead was made, probably to prevent the 
glass from sticking to the mandrel. 

I have beads made in a similar manner from Greece which are not 
dated, but appear to be identical with some of the Hungarian beads of 
the Migration period. 

Although I have not seen any Hungarian beads which have exactly 
the same pattern as the specimens from Camerton, I have seen some so 
similar that I have no doubt they were made by the same method, and 
probably in the same place. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that some of the patterns which occur most frequently on Saxon beads 
are also found on Hungarian beads of the same period. 


Medieval copper bowl from London.—The copper bowl illustrated in 
pl. xxvir by an expanded drawing and section was found in 1928 during 
excavations for rebuilding on the site of the Bank of England. The bowl 
is 10°3in. in diameter across the rim and 2-8 in. high. On the inside 
are lightly engraved seated figures of the Virtues in the Romanesque style, 
and the bowl may be dated late twelfth or thirteenth century. The figures 
are nimbed, the central figure and two others are holding up a disc in 
the right hand, and the remaining figures hold a book. Between the 
figures are conventional trees, and the flange is decorated with a series of 
punched dots arranged in triangles. 

Two similar bowls, found in Lothbury, one engraved with crowned 
figures holding up discs in both hands, are illustrated in Archaeologia, 
xxix, 368, pl. xxxix. A large number of these bowls engraved with 
Virtues and Vices is known; their use is uncertain, but is probably both 
secular and religious. In this regard it may be worth mentioning that 
‘ij coper Disshes to gedre offryng inne’ are in a list of ornaments in 
1488 of the church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks,’ which stood on the 
Bank site and was finally pulled down in 1780. Medieval bronze bowls 
are fully discussed by Mr. O. M. Dalton in Archaeologia, \xxii, 133-60. 


A helm found at Pevensey.—Mr. Charles ffoulkes, F.S.A., contributes 
the following: This helm, exhibited to the Society on 24th November 
1932, is interesting for several reasons. First, because I believe it to 
be the only head-piece that has ever been dug up in this country. Secondly, 
because of its unusual size and the metal band stamped with heraldic 
bearings, which is a very uncommon, if not unique, form of decoration. 
Thirdly, because of the skilful technique in hammering out from one 
plate this head-piece, which is of very thin metal. It may be urged that 
there has been a great deal of corrosion, but this would not have been 


: Archaeologia, xlv, 116. 
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The Pevensey helm: front and inside views 
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The Pevensey helm: side views 
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equal all over the piece, and there are no signs of any great thickness of 
the metal in any part (pls. xxvii and xxtx). 

It was found in about 2 ft. of silt in the moat of Pevensey Castle. And 
this fact, together with the forging of the thin metal, would have given 
grounds for some suspicion if the excavation had not been carried out 
under official auspices. I understand that close to it were three stone 
balls and some fragments of shoe leather. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of examining these stone balls and it is impossible to say whether 
they were the ammunition for catapults or primitive cannon. The 
measurements of the helm are as follows :— 


Front to back. ‘ 
Side to side 945. 
Weight 5 lb. 


Round the helm at eye-level is a band of latten with serrated upper 
edge, held by ten large round-headed copper rivets, 2 in. apart. The last 
rivet on the right side is flat and there are five flat-headed rivets over the 
brow, all burred over with square pieces of latten on the inner side. The 
copper band ends at the face opening and the rough state of the ends of 
the band suggests that it may have been continued right round the helm, 
but there are no signs of this. The band is stamped by a punch with 
twenty shields, in pairs between the rivets within a circle of dots, each shield 
being charged with a bend. It is possible that in its original form the 
neck defence was deeper. 

When I first saw this helm there seemed to be traces of silvering or 
tinning on the helmet and gilding on the copper. ‘There are no signs of 
any attachment for a visor, but the flat-headed rivets rather suggest that 
there was some face protection which fitted closely to the helm. Inside 
there are lugs close to, but not exactly corresponding with, the rivets. 
From one of these lugs is a leather lace which is pierced with small holes, 
probably for stitching. These laces, when complete, must have been 
attached to some sort of cap or lining. 

It is really impossible to date this piece with any degree of certainty, 
but the sixteenth century may be suggested; nor is it possible to say for 
what purpose it was intended. It must have been worn over a metal 
skull cap or a very thick coif of mail, for the ordinary close-fitting sallade 
or bassinet measures about. 7}in. across, and this piece is gin. The 
thinness of the metal proves that it cannot have been used for any 
defensive purpose. 

The helm, which has been very carefully treated by the experts of the 
Department of Ancient Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, has been 
deposited in the Tower Armouries. 


Leaden weight found at Ashill, Somerset.—Mr. H. St. George Gray, 
F S.A., Local Secretary for Somerset, sends the following note: The 
weight of lead, here figured, is in the form of a truncated hexagonal 
pyramid, height 2in.; max. diam., at top 1°75 in., at bottom 2°35 in. 
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(the bottom has a slightly convex surface). It is no doubt meant to 
represent 2b. avoirdupois, for it is deeply inscribed on the top with a 
Stuart two, #, in figures 14 in. high. 

Put upon the scales its present weight is 885 grammes (otherwise 
31°217 oz. avoirdupois), but it has obviously been considerably used, and 
is somewhat damaged. On one face in particular it is rather deeply scored, 
and on two others it has been ‘pecked’. On each of the six faces 


Leaden weight from Ashill (+) 


a stamped circular mark (diam. Sin.) with beaded edge occurs; this 
device is not sufficiently clear for complete identification, but appears to 
contain the letters D. W. It is clearly not St. Michael weighing souls. 

This weight is apparently of the seventeenth century. It was found 
by Mr. Alfred Welch in digging in his garden at Ashill, near Ilminster, 
Somerset, and will find a home in the Somerset County Museum, Taun- 
ton Castle. 


The excavations at Wingham, Kent, in 1854.—The photographs repro- 
duced on pls. xxx and xxxr were recently presented to the Society by 
Mr. Akerman May, grandson of Mr. John Yonge Akerman, a former 
Secretary, who died in 1873. They illustrate the excavation of the 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Weatherden Hall, Wingham, by Mr. Akerman 
in the latter part of the year 1854. Mr. Akerman’s account of the ex- 
cavations will be found in Archaeologia, xxxvi (1855), 176-9. He there 
remarks: ‘I was greatly assisted by labourers in the employ of Mr. James 
Elgar, who took a lively interest in our proceedings, and to whom I am 
indebted for a photograph of the spot.’ It is to be presumed that it was 
for the photographs here reproduced that Mr. Elgar was thanked. Mr. 
Akerman is the figure in a cap and hobnail boots on the left of pl. xxx, 
and also the figure with crossed legs in the centre of pl. xxx1. It has not 
been possible to identify any of the other figures. Mr. Elgar’s name is 
painted on the cart, but the name G. Shepherd, also on the cart, is that 
of the photographer, and has been scratched on the negative. 
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Obituary Notices 


Harold Arthur, 17th Viscount Dillon; born 24th January 1844; died 
18th December 1932. 

Lord Dillon was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1873, 
and was President from 1897 to 1904. He was generally known, not 
only in this country but in the antiquarian world at large, as a student 
and authority of the first order on arms and armour, but his activities 
were not confined to military equipment of former years, for he made 
careful and exhaustive investigations respecting the costume, uniforms, 
manners, and customs of later periods. His work under these headings 
was embodied in articles in journals, technical or popular, and in encyclo- 
paedic works which deal with the subjects which he had made his life 
study. So many were these papers and so widely scattered that he himself 
had entirely forgotten many of them. ‘To those who followed in his 
footsteps these notes, whenever obtainable, gave most valuable data on 
certain subjects and provide a tangible example of life-long industry. 

Before the days when photographic reproductions made many of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere accessible to the public, 
he traced with meticulous care every single illustration in the Rous Roll 
and a large number of figures from the ‘Romance of Alexander’ and 
other manuscripts. When he was devoting his energies to the compilation 
of notes on the armour and equipment of Henry VIII on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold and elsewhere, he turned his attention to Calais, and 
after months of study both here and in France he produced a survey of 
the town of Calais, full of minute details of houses and streets, which was 
published in Archaeologia, vol. liii. He disdained nothing that might 
possibly be of use to him in his studies, and the illustrations with which he 
‘Graingerized’ his volumes ranged from the official text-books of small 
arms to the Boys’ Own Paper, the Strand Magazine, and other ephemeral 
publications. 

His work at the Tower, of which he was Curator of the Armouries 
from 1892 till 1913, was of incalculable value, for he reduced the chaotic 
historical inaccuracies which had grown up during more than a quarter 
of a century. It is true that Sir Samuel Meyrick had brought the 
collection into something like order in the year 1827, but after that, 
during many removals from one part of the Tower to the other, the 
results of much of Meyrick’s work had been lost. Not content with 
actually revising the catalogue, his researches led him year by year through 
the calendars of State papers, especially those of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
from which he garnered a mass of most interesting and valuable details 
connected with the making and issue of arms and armour. He took 
nearly every suit of armour in the collection to pieces in order to see how 
it was worn and the reasons for certain constructional details, and examined 
minutely the internal mechanism of cross-bow, pistol, and gun-locks, on 
which he wrote some scholarly papers in the Archaeological ‘fournal. One 
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of his most valuable discoveries relating to arms and armour was the 
famous ‘ Armourers’ Album’, which appeared at a sale in Paris, and by 
his efforts was purchased for the Nation and preserved in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. In this work is a number of drawings of suits of 
armour, some of which are in the Tower, together with the names of the 
owners, and this proved of the greatest value in identifying these pieces. 
Perhaps the only slip that he ever made was when he accepted the dictum 
of German authorities that these pieces were produced by Jakob Topf. 
But he was the first to admit his mistake, with pleasure and satisfaction, 
when the origin of these armours was traced to Jacobe Halder, of the 
Armourers’ Company of London. 

His industry was never ending; one of his axioms was never to admit 
ignorance, but this did not mean merely to give an answer without definite 
and reliable authority. In many cases it took him months, if not years, 
to satisfy his correspondents, and, in orie case, indeed, this involved a special 
journey to the Continent. In the famous trial respecting the Holme Lacey 
armour, his answer to Counsel, ‘ My opinions are facts’, will go down to 
history as the answer of a great antiquary and careful student. His 
labours were ceaseless; he was Secretary to the Royal Commission on 
Westminster Abbey, and was the moving spirit in the Tudor and Stuart 
Exhibitions at the New Gallery, both of which had strong personal 
interests for him by reason of his Royal descent. 

At the National Portrait Gallery his knowledge not only of portraits 
but of individuals of bygone ages, whose names were wellnigh forgotten, 
was of the first value, for his interest lay with the individual rather than 
with the painter of the portrait ; and as a Trustee of the British Museum 
he would sign no ‘ accounts for payment’ before he had mastered all the 
details of the expenditure involved. 

He hated shams and would always fight strenuously for truth and 
accuracy, even when that contest brought him in contact with very 
important individuals. Under this heading may be mentioned his strong 
objections to those, who, like Hewitt, accepted the work of others without 
any acknowledgement, for he held that the two words ‘ Thank you’ cost 
nothing, but were of untold value. 

In examining arms and armour at sales or in private collections, the 
question of price or value counted for little or nothing; if the object 
was genuine and of great historic significance, his interest was keen, but 
the mere fact that it had been purchased at an extravagant figure was to 
him a matter of no importance whatever. His only experiment in 
‘dealing’ was when he had purchased amongst some oriental arms 
a fifteenth-century dagger for a nominal price, and he expressed the 
greatest delight in disposing of it at a very large figure, and allotting the 
whole of the purchase money to War Charities. 

Lord Dillon served in the Rifle Brigade from 1862-74, and in the 
Oxfordshire Militia from 1874-91. He was President of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute from 1892-98, Trustee of the British Museum 
1897-1932, Trustee of the Wallace Collection 1918-31, Trustee and 
Chairman of the Board of the National Portrait Gallery 1894-1928, 
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and in 1893 he was made an Honorary Member of the Armourers and 
Brasiers’ Company of London. He was also Antiquary to the Royal 
Academy, where he lectured on armour in painting and sculpture. 

For more than twenty-five years he travelled from Ditchley to London 
to carry out his various duties, and enjoyed to the full the companionship 
of those whom he met in a third-class smoking carriage, saying that he 
had thereby often obtained information which was very valuable to him 
in his studies. His dictum, that the word ‘duty’ meant doing a little 
more than one is paid for, he followed in all his work, and no one was 
more surprised than himself at the honour of the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law that the University of Oxford conferred on him, and the Order of 
Companion of Honour conferred on him by the King in 1921. He was 
a notable figure of his period; a great man, a true and loyal friend, and 
his whole character can be best epitomized in the motto of the Companions 
of Honour—‘ In action faithful and in honour clear.’ C. FF. 


William Minet ; born 13th September 1851; died 19th January 1933. 

William Minet was elected a Fellow in January 1888, and after 
serving on the council on several occasions, was chosen Treasurer in 1913, 
in succession to Philip Norman, and continued in office till his death. 
The quality of his service, though fully known to his colleagues, would 
never have become apparent to the body of Fellows through any act of 
his own. ‘Through many difficult years he nursed the finances of the 
Society untiringly and unostentatiously, unsparing of his time, already 
fully occupied with other duties, as of his labour. He brought to his 
office of Treasurer the wide knowledge, forethought, and generosity 
which characterized all that he did. Nothing was too small for his 
attention, no drudgery too hard, and he asked nothing better than to be 
allowed to continue. In the last weeks of his life, when it had become 
clear to him that the term of his labour was approaching, his great pre- 
occupation was that he should be enabled to keep in touch with our 
affairs; and on the day when he left the Society’s rooms, knowing well 
that he was not to return, he had the account books sent down to his 
house at Hadham, to be ready to his hand for such time as might remain 
to him. 

His many occupations left him little leisure for writing, but what he 
did was done thoroughly. The connexion of his family with Dover gave 
him a deep interest in the history and topography of the town, and his 
Huguenot descent caused him to become an active member of the 
Huguenot Society of London, of which he was President 1905-8. A 
history of his own family, and of the beautiful sixteenth-century house 
of Hadham Hall, which he bought, restored, and enlarged, occupied 
much of his time, and he also found occasion to transcribe and print the 
register of his parish church of Little Hadham. 

Of his activities in matters unconnected with archaeology and history 
this is not the place to speak at length, but his most notable benefaction 
must be held to be the Public Library which he gave to Camberwell and 
Lambeth in 1890, and equipped without regard to cost, continuing 
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throughout his life to add to its books and fittings, so that to-day it is one 
of the best in London. Another side of his energies is to be seen in his 
deep interest in St. Thomas’s Hospital, of which he was for many years 
a Trustee. 

And as he was in his‘ public duties, so he was to those who had the 
privilege of his friendship in private life: a man to be relied on utterly 


and completely, a steadfast and devoted friend. He has left a memory 
and a name to be held in honour. CRP. 
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Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England. An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in Herefordshire. Vol. ii, East. 10} x 8}. 
Pp. xxxiv+ 266. London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kings- 
way. 1932. 30s. 

The reputation of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments is 
too well established to be in need of a testimonial, and this second volume 
on Herefordshire quite confirms that reputation. The policy of the 
Commission in confining itself to giving facts and photographs, supple- 
mented by numerous plans, is much to be commended. ‘This implies, of 
course, an absence of bright reading, but inquirers can obtain from these 
pages all available information about everything that is worth preserving, 
or even worth attention ; and can then, if so minded, do the bright writing 
for themselves. 

The district covered by this volume is the eastern part of the county, 
comprised in the Hundreds of Broxash, Radlow, and Greytree, and although 
it includes no buildings of widespread fame, it is full of interesting churches 
and there are not a few houses well worth a visit. Within its bounds, 
however, are some small towns of peculiar charm. Ledbury is one of the 
most picturesque old towns that have survived the changes brought about 
by modern enterprise, Ross is a good second, and after them, although at 
adistance, is Bromyard. “The charm of Ledbury comes from its irregular 
streets lined for the most part by half-timber houses, a style which indeed 
is a striking feature of the whole countryside. One is apt to think of 
Herefordshire as rather remote, but this depends upon where one lives ; 
and in these days of quick and easy transport, no district is really remote, 
and the county is well worth exploring. The half-timber work, which 
is so prevalent, is rather severe in its lines, and has not the liveliness to be 
found in Cheshire, where the spaces between the main timbers are often 
filled with strengthening pieces cut in the shape of quatrefoils and other 
devices. 

But there are historical monuments far more ancient than any of the 
houses or churches. ‘There are great earthworks fashioned by men who 
lived long before the Romans came to England, and the Romans themselves 
have left their mark. ‘There is the great Herefordshire Beacon in the 
Malvern Hills, and the site of the Romano-British town of Magna, near 
Kenchester. Midsummer Hill Camp, near Eastnor, is another remarkable 
prehistoric hill-fortress. 

The churches are, on the whole, rather plain in character, without the 
fascination of those in Somerset, Northamptonshire, and East Anglia ; but 
they have a charm of their own, and one can readily sympathize with the 
affection they inspire in those who know them well. ‘There is much 
Norman work in them, pointing to the existence of a wide civilization in 
early times. And between them they possess many monuments and other 
interesting features such as pulpits, screens, choir stalls, fonts, bells, and a 
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few glass windows, of which the best is at Ross. The sepulchral monu- 
ments include many medieval effigies, a few tombs of the Renaissance 
period, some good and some crude, and others ofa later date, among which 
are those in Ledbury church to Anthony Biddulph (1718) and his wife 
(1708), where the figures lie in comfortable attitudes as though engaged 
in mild, conversational argument. 

The houses are of all periods from the fourteenth century onwards, 
and include many of great interest, one of the best being Brinsop Court, 
largely built of stone in the fourteenth century, but having a considerable 
wing of half-timber. The hall with its heavy open-timber roof is one 
of its most striking features. Another fourteenth-century house, all 
timber-framed, is Amberley Court in the parish of Marden. ‘The roofs 
of the hall and the two wings are original, and are framed together of 
stout timbers with ornamental struts. Before it was divided by the inser- 
tion of a floor, the hall must have been a fine lofty room. Of much 
later date, but just coming within the period to which the Commission is 
limited (1714) are Putley Court and the Brainge in Putley parish, and 
one has but to compare the views of the two houses to see how much 
the Court suffers from the substitution of plate glass for the old small 
panes, when compared with the Brainge which retains its original windows 
with their small panes and stout bars. 

There are apparently no fine staircases in the district, and much of the 
other woodwork shows the eager but half-instructed efforts of the local 
joiners. Itseems to have been the fashion to provide these timber houses 
with handsome, wide-projecting porches, which give importance to other- 
wise unpretentious buildings. Then there are several substantial dove- 
houses remaining, some plain, others quite pleasantly designed, and all 
serving as reminders of the times when the lord obtained a good supply 
of food at the expense of his neighbours’ crops. 

There are plenty of plans in this volume, plans of churches, houses, 
bridges, earthworks, and in particular of towns and large villages, whereon 
the ‘monuments’ are clearly shown. Visitors to this charming district 
could not do better than guide their wanderings by a study of this admir- 
ably illustrated and annotated catalogue. J. A. Gorcu. 


Archaeology in England and Wales, 1914-31. By T. D. Kenprick, M.A., 
and C. F. C. Hawkes, M.A., F.S.A. 82 x 54. Pp. xx+371. London: 
Methuen. 1932. 18s. 

The remarkable output of Mr. Kendrick and Mr. Hawkes in recent 
years culminates in this joint production—a survey of British Archaeology 
between 1914 and 1931. 

Since, for obvious reasons, very little was done in Britain during the 
War-years, the book chiefly records the work accomplished in the dozen 
years following. It reveals the energy with which those trained in the 
pre-War years threw themselves into the task, and the rapidity with which 
a brilliant group of younger men fitted themselves to carry out the tasks 
of exploration which awaited them. 

The widespread excellence of technique in excavation, the skill and 
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enthusiasm with which new aids to research such as air photography 
were pressed into service, have resulted not only in new discovery in every 
branch of the science, but in the extension of the range of facts bearing 
on man’s life and work which each site is made to yield. 

Such activity developed an anticipated weakness, the gravity of which 
was increasing, and the solution correspondingly difficult. Synthetic 
studies, the integration of masses of material thus rendered available, have 
lagged behind the records of their collection. Much admirable work has 
been done, especially in the Early Iron Age and Roman periods; but, 
speaking generally, it has not kept pace. “Iwo reasons account for this 
—the rapidity with which knowledge is advancing deters some who are 
competent to write up the subject from labouring on a piece of work 
which is likely to be out of date before it is through the press; others, 
equally competent, with but a limited time to devote to such work, turn 
with dismay from the overwhelming mass of literature which must be 
examined and assessed before the synthesis can be begun. 

Messrs. Kendrick and Hawkes in this book have collected and recorded 
for us all the varied material recently accumulated, and thus have prepared 
the ground for the balanced and philosophical integration required. The 
survey covers the whole archaeological time-range from the unimaginably 
remote pre-palaeolithic down to the Anglo-Saxon period when archaeology 
becomes the handmaid of history. A close analysis of certain chapters 
justifies the belief that not a single piece of research of any importance 
has been overlooked, and the writers are generous in their recognition of 
good work. Moreover, the position we now stand in as a result of the 
new knowledge gained between 1914 and the present day in respect of each 
culture period is in many chapters stated and assessed. Since both the writers 
have themselves done much original work, and greatly advanced the 
study of British archaeology, their considered views are very valuable. 

The book necessarily possesses the limitations imposed by its design. It 
goes far towards being the Text-book of British Archaeology so much 
desired, but it cannot be regarded as such—for one reason because, espe- 
cially in the earlier chapters, it assumes an adequate knowledge on the part 
of the reader of the position of British Archaeology up to 1914; and, for 
another, because it is a record not of the history of culture, but of the 
results of research and of discovery within a limited period. I hasten to 
add that the authors have gone so far that it is clearly well within their 
powers, by a shifting of the emphasis, a unification of outlook, and a wider 
range of illustrations, to produce a study of British Archaeology comparable 
with, and indeed of greater range than, that which Déchelette produced 
for France. 

To whom then shall we recommend the book? In the first place it is 
exactly what the student and field worker of to-day in Britain wants, and 
isabsolutely indispensable tohim. The general reader, on the other hand, 
interested in archaeology and early history may find it in places a bit 
dificult. “To him, should he persevere, it will prove a revelation of the 
rapidity with which we are moving towards a History of Britain (based on 
archaeological, not historical, data and technique) fairly complete from 
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circa 2000 B.c. to 43 4.D. It will show him how complete in many 
respects is the history of the Roman phase ; and how valuable is the aid 
which archaeology is giving to the history of the Dark Ages. It is clear 
also, from this book, that a record, much more sketchy, but soundly based 
in respect to the succession of cultures, from 2000 B.c. downwards into the 
misty beginnings when man, a rational being, first made recognizable tools, 
should also become available within the lifetime of the present generation. 

Special commendation must be given to the summaries of complex 
problems such as that of Stonehenge, of the Roman Wall, and of the 
settlement of Wessex: the writing is easy and workmanlike, rising to 
eloquence when the theme requires it. 

This review may fittingly close with a quotation of the final paragraph 
of the book illustrating this last point : 

There is one aspect of Saxon sculpture that I want to emphasize, 
and that is the extraordinary beauty of some of its works; I dare say 
that the best carvings may have been made by artists from the Byzantine 
world, but we cannot doubt that in Saxon England this austere Greek 
art thrilled the native population, and inspired works of forthright 
excellence from the hand of native sculptors, working according to its 
tenets. Mr. Clapham has done well to make us understand the signi- 
ficance of the arrival of Theodore of Tarsus in 669 and to appreciate 
the true worth of the art which resulted from the coming of refugee 
Greek sculptors, an art that gives us the Northumbrian crosses, the 
lovely roods and relief carvings of the midlands and south England, 
and ascends in the early twelfth century to that supreme English master- 
piece, the Madonna of York Minster. 

Admirably stated! but whether Mr. Clapham would subscribe to this 
date for the said Madonna is doubtful. 

It should be added that a special service to British Archaeology was 
done by the successful effort made by the authors to produce this work 
in time for the International Congress last August : it was, as many are 
aware, widely appreciated by foreign delegates to the Congress. 

Eighteen shillings is a lot to pay for a book in these days, but this work, 
with its 350 pages, 123 text-figures, and 30 plates, could hardly have been 
expected at a lower figure. C.F. 


The Mesolithic Age in Britain By J. G. D. Crark. 93x 7}. Pp. 
xxi+ 223. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1932. 15s. 

The mesolithie seems to many an uninviting period as compared with 
both earlier and later phases of prehistory; microliths and tranchet-axes 
have neither the fascination attaching to the earliest attempts at human 
crafts nor the varied appeal of the products of the later Stone Age. But 
Mr. Clark’s exhaustive survey shows that even in this island the period is 
not so barren as might be feared. His detailed and penetrating analysis 
reveals an unexpected variety and endows it with historic interest. The 
forms of microlithic assemblages can be made almost as delicate a criterion 
for the distinction of cultural groups, and nearly as good a guide to their 
affinities, as pottery 
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Apart from survivals of the Upper Palaeolithic which Clark is inclined 
to minimize and the Azilian infiltration familiar in the north-west, the 
author is able to distinguish several migrations or cultural drifts into 
Britain from the Continent with the aid of strikingly close parallels, 
especially from Belgium and North Germany. He insists first on an 
extensive immigration in Early Tardenoisian times; its results are seen 
most clearly in the ‘ broad-blade’ or, as Clark would prefer to say, ‘ non- 
geometric’ microliths of the Pennines and the North, but may be recog- 
nized also in Sussex, the Isle of Wight, and Cornwall. A second 
intrusion in Middle Tardenoisian times may be needed to explain the 
distinctive microliths of the Isle of Man and the modification of the 
earlier traditions elsewhere. But the geometric microlithic industries of 
the Pennines and farther north would be a native though not simpie 
development from their non-geometric precursors. In Scotland these 
industries last into the Bronze Age, since Shewalton Moor has yielded a 
tanged-and-barbed arrow-head worked in microlithic technique. In south- 
east England (almost but not quite Dr. Fox’s Lowland Britain), while 
elements derivable from Early or Middle Tardenoisian and denoted by 
micro-gravers are discoverable in some areas, even the microliths in many 
parts and notably in East Anglia suggest Baltic affinities (Duvensee and 
Gudenaa). And nearly everywhere the microliths are associated with 
macrolithic ‘axes’ sharpened by the tranchet blow. ‘These Clark explains 
as due to ‘influences’ from the North European Forest Culture (Magle- 
mose) rather than from-le Campigny. In this he is almost certainly right, 
but we hope that the use of the word ‘influences’ will not lead the reader 
to imagine that the author thinks he has thereby explained anything, and 
we may regret the treatment of the bone implements of Kunda type apart 
from the remaining products of a cognate cycle. Clark considers these 
mixed industries of south-east England as ‘in general’ parallel to the 
geometric microliths of the North, though admitting that they began earlier 
than these. 

In support of his conclusions Mr. Clark gives a very thorough survey of 
the principal mesolithic sites in Britain. It is illustrated by abundant and 
excellent drawings. It should be recalled, however, that the drawings do 
not purport to represent even all the most significant types from a given 
site: they should be used to supplement, not to supplant, the text. 

Sites in Sussex and the immediately adjoining regions are submitted to 
a more intensive examination from a geographical and geological stand- 
point. This original research reveals the restriction of microliths to sandy 
areas, and the marked discrepancy between their distribution and that of 
neolithic and Bronze Age remains. But we are a little startled to be told 
that the difference in the areas of settlement is ‘sound enough proof that 
the industries are of different ages’. 

One appendix deals very sensibly with the so-called micro-graver. The 
author decides in favour of Siret’s view that this is really an industrial by- 
product. But he cannot admit that it was universally produced, as at 
El Garcel, by the manufacture of trapezes, and rightly insists upon its 
value as a dating fossil even though it were not a special tool. 
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The treatment of flint-mines and the Colne valley microliths is dis- 
tinctly controversial but will probably prove justified. Whether the same 
is true of Clark’s somewhat reserved endorsement of Menghin’s theory of 
culture cycles is more doubtful, and in no case should the tomb at Axpea now 
be cited as a mesolithic site. But for its exhaustive exposition and sound 
interpretation of the mesolithic industries of Britain, with which it 
primarily deals, the book is indispensable and admirably fills a real gap. 
An illustrated glossary of terms brings it within the comprehension even 


of the novice. 


The Excavations at Doura Europos conducted by Yale University and the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. Preliminary Report of 
First Season of Work, Spring 1928. Edited by P. V. C. Baur and 
M. I. Rosrovrzerr. 10}x 7}. Pp. x+77. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Milford. 4s. 6d. 

Second Season of Work, October 1928—April 1929. 10}x 7}. Pp. 
xx+225. Same publishers, 1931. 135. 6d. 

Third Season of Work, November 1929—March 1930. 10} x 7}. 
Pp. xiv+ 168. Same publishers, 1932. $2. 

Doura Europos, founded as a Greek Colony by Antigonus I’s general, 
Nicanor, for five and a half centuries occupied a position on the frontier 
between the East and the West. After the break-up of the Seleucid power 
the city formed a part of the Parthian Empire, until, in a.p. 165, it was 
occupied by the Romans under Lucius Verus. In the later period it 
shared in the troubles of Palmyra and finally the settlement was destroyed 
just after the middle of the third century, probably during the Sassa- 
nian invasion of 256; the date a.p. 262/3 read on the inscription 
R g was later seen to be an error (ii, 151). .M. Cumont’s excavations, 
which ended in 1923, showed that the systematic examination of the site 
would amply fulfil the promise indicated by its chequered history. His 
own work could not be carried out ona sufficiently extensive scale to solve 
all the problems which it had raised, and the fresh start made by the 
present expedition is most welcome. ‘These volumes contain a short, but 
well-illustrated, account of the results obtained in the first three seasons, 
supplemented by fuller studies of certain aspects of the remains and of the 
finds. The early appearance of these reports makes it inevitable that they 
should contain certain contradictions and deductions which have been or 
will have to be modified, but it is possible at this stage to indicate what 
new light has been shed on certain of the outstanding problems. 

The only buildings that can definitely be ascribed to the Seleucid period 
are the first building on the ‘ citadel ’, probably a temple, and the ‘ redoubt’. 
The latter has not yet been fully investigated, but the style of the masonry 
suggests a date near the beginning of the settlement. The ascription of 
the walls of the town to the period of Antiochus III (ii, 151) rests on 
inscription D 12, but, as is elsewhere indicated (ii, 99), the date 182/3 B.c. 
is open to doubt. Similarly, the attempt to push back the temples of 
Artemis and Atargatis into the later Seleucid period rests only on 
the discovery of apparently unstratified small finds (iii, 19 sqq.). But the 
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scarcity of early remains and of Hellenistic small finds provides no reason 
for belittling the importance of Doura in this period, for the large pro- 
portion of Greek names in a group of inscriptions of the first century a.D. 
(ii, 153) proves the strength and persistence of this element in the 
population. 

With the advent of the Parthians we are on firmer ground. The 
wall round the ‘ citadel’ and the second building within it form a group 
which is compared to the Parthian palaces at Hatra and Asshur (ii, 55). 
The whole ‘citadel’ would correspond to the great courtyard of the 
palaces, while the ruined building D may be compared to the liwan at 
Hatra. ‘The series of small chambers enclosing the peristyled courtyard 
with its central cistern must have formed the more purely domestic 
apartments lacking at Hatra. ‘The construction of the gateways to the 
‘citadel’ also provides interesting parallels to these Parthian buildings and 
if we accept Herzfeld’s dating (Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, \xviii, 565) all three belong to the first century B.c. ‘To the 
same period must be ascribed the original sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods 
which is linked to the palace by a similar style of masonry and by the use 
of the formula MvnoGeins which is found in one inscription on the north- 
west tower of the ‘ citadel’ (ii, 24). 

The date of the city wall has given rise to much controversy, and 
although finality has not yet been reached, the new evidence brought to 
light justifies a tentative conclusion. The inscriptions (excepting certain 
early dates on which doubt has been thrown) carry them back to the 
first half of the first century a.p. (D 33 of a.p. 32/3). The paintings in 
the temple of the Palmyrene gods were attributed by M. Cumont to the 
latter half of the same century, and it is probable that they are not much 
later than the reconstruction of the sanctuary necessitated by the building 
of the town walls (ii, 23). Finally the differences in the construction of 
the arches (ii, 25) and the almost universal replacement of the earlier 
formula Mvnobeins by the later MvynoGF in the inscriptions of the gate 
postulate a certain lapse of time between the building of the ‘ citadel’ and 
that of the town wall (ii, 97). On historical grounds it is suggested that 
the latter may have followed soon after the reorganization of the western 
frontier of Parthia in 20 B.c. (ii, 27). That this period marked an 
increase in the importance of Doura is confirmed by the history of the 
temples of Artemis and Atargatis of which the earliest dated inscriptions 
belong to the years 6 B.c. and A.D. 31 respectively. 

The buiidings of the Roman period include a small temple, a private 
house, and reconstructions of the temples of Artemis and Atargatis. “The 
chamber of the city gate has many dedications to the Tuyn Aovpas 
inscribed on the wall, but the actual shrine of the goddess is now thought 
to be the small building beside the main street just within the gate 
(iii, 37). 

In addition to the buildings a rich series of inscriptions and other finds 
has been recovered. Some of these are described in the present volumes, 
but a full appreciation of the importance of the results will have to await 
a more comprehensive publication. C. Ay RB. 
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The Flint Miners of Blackpatch. By J. H. Putz, with a foreword by 

Sir Keirn, F.R.S. 84x 54. Pp. 152. London: Williams 

& Norgate, Ltd., 1932. 10s. 6d. 

This book is undoubtedly an important contribution to the literature 
of the flint-mines problem and deserves critical study. The author, who 
was born and bred among the Downs of West Sussex, early came under 
the spell of the spirit of prehistoric man which still haunts those hills. 
For the last ten years he has devoted all his spare time to the investigation 
of a group of flint-mines on Blackpatch Hill, near Worthing, assisted by 
one or two friends. ‘The existence of these pits was previously known, 
but their recognition as mine-shafts falls to Mr. Pull’s credit. His work 
shows evidence of wide reading, and his methods of excavation are meticu- 
lous to a degree. Moreover, his account of them, as here presented to 
us, is well written and succeeds in being both interesting to the specialist 
and intelligible to the general reader—no mean achievement which we 
commend as an example to other writers on local archaeology. 

In ten years he has explored seven mine-shafts, four flaking-floors, 
twelve barrows, and ‘several’ alleged habitation sites, and his conclusions 
are that all these elements are coeval and must be assigned to the earlier 
half of the Bronze Age, say, up to 1000 B.c. (p. 145). His arguments 
for the most part are quite credible, as, for instance, the discovery of 
fragments of beaker beneath an undisturbed floor (p. 60), though some 
surprising associations emerge, such as that of beaker fragments with 
cremations (pp. 60, 77), and of collared urns with leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads (pp. 75-6), and with inhumations (p. 79). All the collared urns are 
illustrated, but none of the alleged beaker fragments ; and the statement 
that collared urns in Sussex and Yorkshire ‘ have been contemporary with 
burials of the Beaker folk’ (pp. 98-9), unsupported by any references, 
leaves one wondering whether the author knows a beaker when he sees one. 

The alleged dwelling sites of the miners (pp. 52-3) would have been 
as interesting as anything on the site, but they are dismissed in general 
terms in the space of a couple of pages, without even stating how many 
were examined (the text says ‘several’; the map indicates three). They 
are stated to have yielded ‘pottery, flint flakes and implements, broken 
sandstone rubbers, animal bones, and burnt flints’. No attempt is made 
to describe or illustrate the pottery, or even to quote any expert’s opinion 
on it, but the flint implements are stated to correspond in technique and 
material with those obtained from the mines. ‘The omissions here are 
very unsatisfactory. 

While there is much to praise in the book, there is also much that 
invites criticism. Chief among the latter is the inadequacy of the illustra- 
tions. ‘The photographs are good so far as they go, though some of those 
illustrating Belgian flint-mining problems might well have been replaced 
by more photographs or drawings of discoveries at Blackpatch. Inciden- 
tally, two of our own photographs (plate xx, reproduced upside-down) are 
included without leave asked or acknowledgement made. The drawings 
are distinctly poor and scarcely warrant Sir Arthur Keith’s praise of the 
author as a ‘finished draughtsman’. None of the drawings of objects 
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shows any indication of scale, while the plan on p. 46 shows the most 
elementary faults of design, for the frame-lines enclose an area of 
174 sq. in., while the actual plan itself only covers 4 sq. in., the remain- 
ing space being left blank or occupied by a title which is repeated in type 
under the block. In the text far too many words and names are mis- 
spelt. What, too, is an ‘ incarnate object’ (p. 136)? 

In describing Shaft no. 1 the author fails to disclose the fact that at 
his own request the Worthing Archaeological Society co-operated with 
him, the filling of the shaft, amounting to about 100 tons of chalk, being 
removed almost entirely by the voluntary efforts of its members. This 
surely calls for more acknowledgement than the rather casual reference 
to the Society on p. 15. Moreover the Society’s report on the excavation 
of that shaft is not even referred to in the bibliography on p. 148. The 
labours of Messrs. W. Dilloway and H. Bunce, early colleagues of the 
author, are also ignored, and two photographs by Mr. A. Mann (in pls. 1 
and Iv) are used without any acknowledgement. Such failure to admit 
the help of others, coupled with the quite unnecessary use of the pronoun 
‘I’ in certain parts of the book, goes a long way towards spoiling the 
flavour of the work. Inthe bibliography Mr. A. L. Armstrong’s admirable 
summary of the Grime’s Graves mines should obviously have been included 
(P. P. 8. A., iv, p. 133). 

The reader will find other points inviting criticism or comment, but 
there is no doubt that for all its faults the work has an important bearing, 
not only on the study of the flint-mine problem, but on that of the neo- 
lithic and early metal ages as a whole, and should prove specially interesting 
in connexion with Dr. J. F. S. Stone’s excavations of flint-mines on Easton 
Down, Wilts. E. Curwen. 


Bouwsteenen Voor Een Geschiedenis Van Nijmegen. I. Noviomagus Bata- 
vorum (Romeinsch Nijmegen). By Prof. Dr. F. J. pe WaELe. 9} x 6}. 
Pp. viiit+ 116. Nijmegen-Utrecht: Dekker, 1931. 

This book is not a history of Roman Nijmegen, but rather a guide 
to the archaeological literature of and the finds from that town, and one 
may hope that the further publications foreshadowed will not be too long 
delayed. Material, much of it unhappily dispersed, has been accumulating 
for over 300 years, but it is only recently that the systematic work of 
Holwerda and Daniels has enabled the outline of the city’s history to be 
sketched. ‘The earliest settlement was a Batavian oppidum with a ram- 
part of earth and timber enclosing an area of 20 acres on the plateau to 
the east of the modern city. The finds show that this was occupied 
during the first century a.p. but apparently not later than the revolt of 
Civilis (a.p. 69), after which the tenth legion was stationed at Nijmegen 
for about 35 years. ‘The site of the legionary camp has been identified 
on the plateau between the earlier fortress and the modern city, which, it 
is suggested, occupies the site of the canabae, though the evidence is 
admittedly slight. At the same time a civil settlement was growing up 
in the plain farther to the west, and this, after the departure of the legion, 
became the centre of occupation, the Ulpia Noviomagus of the second 
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century. Evidence of destruction by fire and the cessation of finds about 
the middle of the third century suggest that the town suffered during the 
Teutonic invasions of that date. The later Roman finds are largely 
confined to the more easily defended Valkhof, the hill later occupied by 
the Carolingian Palace. C. A. R.R. 


Godstone: a parish history. By the late Uvepare Lampert, F.S.A. 

83x54. Pp. xii+317. Printed for private circulation, 1929. 

The late Mr. Uvedale Lambert at the time of his death in 1928 had 
in preparation a history of Godstone and Tandridge. He had marked 
four chapters only as revised, and these with four others which appear to 
have been in course of revision are now published as he left them. The 
result is that the history of Tandridge, and some of the later history of 
Godstone, remain unwritten; but we have, though not properly revised, 
a very interesting but not complete history of Godstone written in a free 
and vigorous style. Its author has discussed almost every estate or house of 
any importance in the parish, traced the pedigrees of the chief landowners, 
and commented on the names of most of the old families. In collecting 
all this material he has shown remarkable industry and enthusiasm ; and 
his style of writing will perhaps stimulate others to write parochial history 
on the same scale. Godstone, once known as Wolcnerstede and Walk- 
hampstead, is a parish in East Surrey eleven miles in length from north 
to south, and in no part more than a mile and a half wide, stretching from 
the chalk hills in the north through the Greensand to the Wealden Clay 
on the Sussex boundary. ‘These are also the features of the adjoining 
parishes of Blechingley and Tandridge. We might have hoped to find 
some institutional features in these parishes characteristic of the Wealden 
districts of Kent and Sussex; but the book discloses nothing striking of 
this nature. ‘The parish was divided into four boroughs, which is certainly 
suggestive of Kentish usage ; but the author thinks that in Godstone the 
word ‘borough’ was merely ‘a lawyer’s term’ of no great antiquity. 

It would be ungenerous to dwell on occasional errors in a book which 
could never be revised by its author; but a few may be mentioned. The 
word read as ‘ eneruare’ is taken to mean with reference to a fine ‘annul 
or enervate’. Itshould have been readas‘euacuare’. A court baron was 
not a court of record. William of Gisleham was a lawyer of distinction, 
who frequently appeared for Edward I, and cannot properly be ae 
as ‘a common informer’. A certain Ralph Seroghel is described as ‘ 
foreigner presumably and ancestor of the Gull family’ ; the name Seige 
is fairly common in Kent, and the description seems to be rather rash. If 
there are certain statements in this book which many will hesitate to accept, 
it is none the less a useful and meritorious work. te 2 


Pewter down the Ages. By HowarpH.Corrererr. 9} x 74. Pp. 237. 
London: Hutchinson. 1932. 
In this volume, to which our late Fellow Mr. de Navarro contributed 
a delightful foreword, the author has ventured—in two particular directions 
—upon ground which has hitherto been almost entirely overlooked by 
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previous writers on old pewter. These are: pewter as depicted in old 
pictures, and a vindication of continental pewter. 

In the former connexion he shows that many of the early masters 
discerned the beauty in the metal, frequently choosing it as a central 
feature in their compositions, while in the latter he has gathered together 
such a wonderful array of medieval specimens as should henceforth set 
continental pewter upon a level of appreciation hitherto denied to it by 
British connoisseurs. 

As Mr. Cotterell rightly says, much of the continental pewter of the 
past two centuries does not achieve that standard of excellence, either in 
its metal or design, which has come to be expected in the domestic product, 
but up to the end of the seventeenth century, period for period, there was 
little to choose between the two, and no one, looking at those majestic 
Hanseatic flagons in fig. 9, or at the other medieval examples in figs. 3, 
8, 12, or 14, can henceforth deny to the work of the early continental 
craftsmen the high place in their art which is theirs by right. 

But the volume does not deal solely with continental pewter, though, 
sad to relate, it is not until a later period that British pewter makes its 
appearance, for the simple reason that early examples of undoubted British 
origin are unknown, and one cannot but admit that the author has proved 
his case for a revision of opinion by British collectors. 

The chronological arrangement of the work tends to show the evolu- 
tionary idea he had in mind, and is helpful in showing the gradual change 
from one type to another. It is well indexed, has an efficient glossary, 
and—a feature which will be much appreciated by collectors—a removable 
booklet, for carrying in the coat pocket, containing the names and marks 
of some three hundred of the better known British pewterers, which the 
author claims will be found to cover some 75 per cent. of all the pieces 
likely to be met with. 

In collaboration with Mr. Robert M. Vetter of Amsterdam, the great 
authority on continental pewter, Mr. Cotterell is now engaged upon a 
larger work, The Pewter of the European Continent, and it is hoped that the 
present volume may be instrumental in creating a wider appreciation of 
the art of the pewterer across the English Channel. J. T. Evans. 


Papal Heraldry, Part 1 of a Treatise on Ecclesiastical Heraldry. By 
Donatp Linpsay GaLBREATH. 11 x 8}. Pp. xx+118. Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1930. £2. 2s. 

This handsome and carefully documented book is the first part of ‘ an 
account of the heraldic usages of the Church and of its individual 
members’. It is safe to say that if the remainder of the task which the 
learned author has set himself is accomplished with the sagacity and the 
frankness which distinguish this part of it, and is adorned with illustrations 
comparable with those of this volume of papal heraldry, he will produce 
a standard work on a subject which has attracted but little the attention of 
writers on armoury. Woodward’s monumental Ecclesiastical Heraldry was 
a brilliant attempt to deal with a subject of great magnitude: Mr. Gal- 
breath’s work, of which the volume under review gives a foretaste, will 
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surely surpass it, if only because his copious illustrations are, with few 
exceptions, taken from contemporary examples of the armorials of which 
he speaks. 

Collections of the arms of popes are surprisingly few. Masarelli’s 
Promotiones Cardinalium, Fugger’s Imagines Pontificum, Panvinio’s Epitome 
Vitarum Pontificum (‘pirated ’ by Strada of Venice in 1557), and Ciacconi’s 
Vitae et Gesta, all produced in the sixteenth century, are the most valuable 
though none of them is authoritative and most of them abound in errors. 
In default of better it is on these sources that, as his copious notes show, 
our author has based his essay ; but he has supplemented their information 
by assiduous reference to monuments, coins, seals, glass, mosaics, metal 
work, and architectural carvings in a way which proves his enthusiasm 
and his conscientiousness. 

Properly rejecting the armorials attributed to the early popes Mr. Gal- 
breath is content to begin his armory with Innocent III, 1198-1216. 
Dr. Woodward began his list of papal coats of arms with those of Lucius II, 
1144-5; and there can be little doubt that among the pontiffs of the 
second half of the twelfth century (all of them, with one exception, mem- 
bers of well-known armigerous families) there must have been some, at 
least, who displayed arms. But Boniface VIII, 1294-1302, who was of 
the knightly house of Caietani, is the first pope of whose arms our author 
has been able to find contemporary examples ; and he cautiously states that 
‘the use by the Popes of a personal achievement of arms began in the second 
half of the thirteenth century’. 

Of the armorials of later popes and the families from which they 
sprang Mr. Galbreath has much to say that is interesting and valuable ; 
for instance, of the Dutchman Hadrian VI and the three wolf-hooks in 
his shield ; of the assumption by Pius V, a man of humble birth, of the 
bendy coat of the Ghislieri of Bologna, whose name he bore though he 
was not of that house; of the canting arms of Urban VII, a Castagna 
by birth, showing a chestnut tree ; of Urban VIII, a Tafini da Barberino, 
who bore three horse-flies (tafani) later changed by the Barberini into 
bees; of Innocent X, a Pamphili, whose odd-looking chief is a garbled 
version of the well-known chief of Anjou. 

Among so much that is instructive to the herald, the genealogist, and 
the artist, it seems ungracious to pick holes; but one wonders that our 
author does not know that the indented border in the arms of John XXIII 
(Baldassare Cossa) is essentially the same thing as the engrailed border 
which he himself has seen on a coin of that pope. Is he not the victim 
of an ancient misconception in seeing ‘ pills’ in the pad/e of the Medici? 
And it is surely an error in blazonry to call the charges in the border of 
the Borgias ‘tufts of grass’. Portigliotti, in his book on that notorious 
stock, has shown that their arms are armes parlantes, gold an ox (bo) gules 
feeding on a mount vert and a border gold charged with eight sheaves of 
barley (orja) vert. 

An introductory chapter on the cross mentions the gold cross on silver 
of the papacy, seen in the Bayeux stitchwork in Duke William’s standard, 
and ina contemporary drawing of Frederick Barbarossa showing him as a 
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crusader with a white shield charged with a gold cross. These colours 
‘reappear ’, says our author, ‘ in the thirteenth-century arms of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem’. It is pleasant to find him thus casually demolishing 
the old theory that the kings of Jerusalem carried gold crosses on silver 
to distinguish them from all other earthly potentates. 

Other chapters on the papal keys, the tiara, the pavilion, and the gon- 
faloniers of the Church (two of whom were Englishmen) complete a book 
of exceptional importance and merit, the value of which is enhanced by 
an exhaustive index. Special praise too must be given to the excellent 
illustrations, many from photographs, some from careful drawings by the 
author’s own hand, and one, a coloured plate by Paul Boesch, showing 
twenty examples of early papal arms in pleasantly archaic fashion, which 
is a remarkably fine piece of draughtsmanship and colour-printing. 


E. E. Dor 


IIpoicropixy (Prehistoric Eleusis). By A. Mytonas. 
Archaeological Section of the Ministry of Education. 12 x 9}. 
Pp. vili+183. Athens: Typographia ‘ Estia ’, 1932. 

The presence of Bronze Age inhabitants at Eleusis has long been 
known from the finds made during the investigation of the Classical Site. 
Mr. Mylonas by his careful excavation of the area west of the Museum 
on the south slope of the Acropolis Hill has been able to obtain the 
stratigraphical data necessary to enable him to place these finds in their 
proper perspective. The site revealed a sequence of four well-defined 
strata, Middle Helladic, Late Helladic, Geometric, and Hellenistic, the 
two former with considerable structural remains. Evidence of Early 
Helladic occupation is confined to a very few stray sherds, and the only 
neolithic object illustrated is an idol of unknown provenance in the 
Museum of Eleusis. The Middle Helladic settlement with both apsidal 
and rectangular houses extended along the south and east slopes of the 
Acropolis Hill. Burials of children under the floors of the houses were 
frequent. To the end of the period belong two interesting graves lying 
at a considerable depth. ‘The richer contained a bronze dagger with 
silver rivets and a series of small triangular objects made of boar’s tusk 
and apparently forming part of a necklace. In the houses of L.H.I. the 
apsidal chamber is replaced by a small room of angular plan, but the 
custom of burying children beneath the floor continues, and a contemporary 
example from Agios Kosmas, also in Attica, is cited. Structural remains 
of the later part of the L.H. period were not found, but the finds suggest 
that the settlement then extended over the site of the Classical Temple. 
Incidentally it is to be regretted that no general plan showing the relation 
of the prehistoric finds to the Hellenic remains is included. The fasci- 
nating problem of the passage from prehistoric to Classical Eleusis remains 
doubtful, and we can only echo the author’s hope that further excavations 
will throw light on this obscure period. The finds themselves call for 
no detailed comment. ‘The book is admirably produced and the illus- 
trations enable the student easily to grasp the character of the rich series 
of prehistoric pottery from Eleusis. C.A.R. R. 
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The Seals of the Order of St. Fohn of Ferusalem. By Colonel E. J. Kinc. 
83x54. Pp. xiiit+144. London: Methuen, 1932. 18s. 

In this book our Fellow the librarian of the British Order of St. John 
has described the seals not only of the English Tongue of the Knights 
Hospitallers, but also so far as possible of the French, German, and other 
branches, as well as of the head house itself. He has drawn on every 
available source, and the book is probably as exhaustive as it is possible to 
make it. In addition, he has printed important original material dealing 
with the purpose of the various seals in use by the Order. For a study of 
the general subject the series here collected is of the greatest value, as it 
contains examples of every sort and kind from leaden bullae through fine 
medieval specimens down to the poor, ill-designed, and dull paper seals of 
the eighteenth century. To the English reader the description of the 
seals of the Clerkenwell house and its commanderies will ve of particular 
interest, especially as that of the prior and convent—the fine head of St. 
John Baptist—is one of the most beautiful examples of the art of seal en- 
graving that has survived, and, as it is doubtless of English workmanship, 
is yet another instance of the high level to which the art attained in this 
country. Among these English seals the author speaks of that of Ferriby, 
Yorkshire, as being a complete mystery. But there should now be no 
mystery about it, as Mr. Clay showed some years ago in his paper on York- 
shire monastic seals in Archaeologia (vol. xxviii, p. 16) that Ferriby had 
nothing to do with the Hospitallers but was a house of Austin Canons of 
the Order of the Temple. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-two collotype plates illustrating the 
greater number of the seals described. It is much to be regretted that 
these illustrations could not all have been reproduced to the same scale, 
but if that were impossible, a scale should at least have been inserted on 
each plate. As it is, the reproductions are of all sizes, they have no scales 
either visual or fractional, and in at least some instances the measurements 
are not even given in the text. “This is an unfortunate blemish in an 
otherwise valuable and useful book. 


A Romano-British industrial settlement near Tiddington, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. By W. J. Firetpuousez, C.B.E., F.S.A., THomas May, M.A., 
F.S.A., and Freperick C. We.isroop, M.A., F.S.A. 102 x 8. 
Pp. vii + 76, with 30 plates. Birmingham: 1931. 175. 6d. 

This report deals with three seasons’ partial excavation of a Roman 
site on the Stratford-upon-Avon golf links. The remains of industrial 
activity comprise a tile-works, a smithy with ore-roasting oven and iron- 
smelting furnaces, and cupellation hearths for smelting lead. There are 
also a few notes on a nearby cemetery, probably that of the settlement. 
Each industry is described and illustrated by plans and fairly good photo- 
graphs. ‘The small finds are illustrated by five plates of sketchy drawings ; 
each plate is reduced to a different scale, which is not stated. The 
Samian is carefully described by Mr. Thomas May, and there are good 
line-drawings of the coarse pottery. 

Some objects of the Iron Age do not receive adequate mention. These 
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comprise a bronze brooch of ‘ Langton Down’ type (pl. vu, 11), an iron 
spear-head (pl. vim, 7), and, more notably, pottery. The last belongs 
to two cultures—pedestal-bases and cordoned ware of Belgic origin 
(pls. xx, 3, XXI, 20, 21), and cooking-pots with burnished lines (pls. x1x, 
I, XX, 2), as found on the more northerly sites of the Glastonbury culture 
in the south-west. ‘The two cultures appear to have ultimately met but 
not fused in the southern Midlands, and it would seem more likely that 
the Belgic element—whether due to trade or conquest—was derived from 
the later culture in Wessex rather than from the south-eastern districts 
of Britain. One of the pots of Glastonbury type contained burnt bones. 
If this is verified elsewhere and found not to be due to Roman or Belgic 
influence, it will have to be recognized that cremation is present in the 
south-western culture (Iron Age B), in which inhumation is considered 
the exclusive rite. “The mixture of burial rites need not surprise us, for 
both rites occur in nearly equal proportions in Brittany, which strongly 
influenced the contemporary culture in Britain. 

The book is well produced, but has suffered by the death of the principal 
writer, Mr. May. Its value lies in the plates rather than in the text. 
G. C. D. 


Les Peintres Primitifs Allemands du milieu du xiv® sitcle a la fin du xv*. 
Par le Dr. Curt Glaser. 124 x g#. Pp. 139 with 104 plates. Paris: 
Van Oest, 1931. 300 francs. 

Lovers of the works of the early northern primitives are under a deep 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Glaser for this book. “The early German schools 
have had far less attention paid to them than any other north of the Alps, 
and in addition to his careful differentiation of the centres of Teutonic 
art he has made it possible for the student, by means of a magnificent 
series of reproductions, to get a clear idea of their scope and character. 

For the first time we have a careful history of each German school. 
Art north and south of the Alps developed on entirely different lines, and 
till towards the end of the fifteenth century the northern painters were 
practically impervious to any influence from Italy. Roger van der 
Weyden, the most famous painter of his day in the north, spent two years 
in Italy, 1448-50. He went to Rome and attended the Jubilee of Pope 
Nicholas V, and on his way there he stayed at Ferrara, Milan, and 
Florence, painting pictures for the great Italian connoisseurs, Leonello 
d’Este, Francesco Sforza, and Cosimo dei Medici. He met many of the 
best Italian painters: his work was universally admired: he was féted 
and made much of, but he was entirely uninfluenced by all he saw. When 
he returned to the Netherlands he painted in precisely the same way as 
when he started. On his way home he passed through Cologne, where 
he painted an altar-piece for the church of St. Columba which became 
so popular that it quite eclipsed the fame of Lochner’s ‘ Dombild’ which 
up till then had been the picture most admired in Germany. Dr. Glaser 
in his introduction draws attention to the influence exercised by the 
Sienese painters (themselves directly influenced by the Byzantine tradition) 
on the painters of Germany. Sienese art in the fourteenth century, at 
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the time when the Popes left Rome and went to Avignon, had an amazing 
influence on European art. ‘The Pope, no matter what troubles might 
befall him, was the head of Christendom, and his court was thronged by 
notable persons of every nationality. “These, in their turn when they 
went back to their own country, carried with them pictures and objects 
of art and devotion acquired in Avignon, thus disseminating the art of 
Siena. In the south of France, in Spain, Italy, and Sicily it took root, 
and it is probable that the comparatively large number of small works of 
this school still extant is due to the fact that they were easy to transport. 

In Burgundy and the Netherlands alone did Sienese art find no ad- 
mirers: from the very first the artists of these countries showed the same 
rugged independence evinced later by Roger van der Weyden. 

Dr. Glaser’s reproductions in the three plates 1-3 and 4 show so 
clearly the influence of Siena that they seem almost to prove the rule that 
as a whole German art owed all its inspiration to the Netherlands, and it 
is not till much later in Michael Pacher that the influence of Italy and 
Venice is to be seen. “The German primitives, though they are very akin 
to those of the Netherlands, are strongly individual and could never be 
taken for other than German. 

The school of Cologne in the north is a counterpart of Siena in the 
south. Full of charm and refinement, it was wanting in the sturdy vigour 
found in many of the other German schools. Diirer or Holbein could 
never have come from Cologne. 

Dr. Glaser has all the virtues of an historical art critic, for his choice 
of reproductions illustrates very thoroughly the schools of which he writes, 
and it is possible to gauge the charm and sweetness, the directness and 
simplicity of early German art, together with its occasional childish 
ugliness and even brutality. His work will be invaluable to all students 
of German primitives. cS. &... 
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Antiquity, December 1932, contains :—Ancient cultivations, by E. Cecil 
Curwen; Bee-hive dwellings of Apulia, by L. G. Bark; Dogs, by M. 
Hitzheimer; Alleged Norse remains in America, by G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy ; The Israelites in Sinai, by C. S. Jarvis; Maze symbolism and 
the Trojan game, by W. F. J. Knight; Battle of Mount Badon ; Some 
monuments of Armenia; New Roman site in Cumberland; Thirteenth- 
century church at Nicosia; Cyprus; Yarnbury castle; The Romsey 
horn; Sculptured rock at Traprain Law; Palisade at Hembury Fort ; 
Gaza. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3rd ser., vol. 40, no. 2, 
includes :—Cyprus Architecture, by A. D. R. Carée ; The Greek origin 
of the Pantheon, by Prof. F. Granger. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, October 1932, in- 
cludes :—Forerunners of the Army Council ; The loss and recapture of 
Newfoundland in 1762; Statutes and Acts of Parliament, Army, from 
1225 to 1761, with notes by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Before Waterloo, 
1815: a fragment from the diary of 1st Lieutenant William Bates Ingilby, 
Royal Horse Artillery; The trial of Raja Lal Singh, 1846, by R. R. 
Sethi ; The swords of the British army, by C. ffoulkes and Capt. E. C. 
Hopkinson. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 38, part 1, con- 
tains :—Report of the Congress at Weymouth; The trophy bearer, by 
S. R. Forbes; The seventeenth-century architecture of Stamford and 
district, by H. F. Traylen; Tilbury Fort, by J. W. Burrows; The 
Honor of Belvoir, by Rev. A. L. Browne; Bicknoller church, West 
Somerset, by F. C. Eeles; The ‘ House Planets’ at Edzell castle, Angus, 
by W. D. Simpson ; Two inventories in the library of Worcester cathedral, 
by J. E. H. Blake; The Humours of Archaeology, or the Canterbury 
Congress of 1844 and the early days of the Association, by the late E. 
Reginald Taylor. 

The Burlington Magazine, November 1932, includes :—Diana and the 
snake-tongued demon, by R. Hamann; The Berney collection of Italian 
majolica, by B. Rackham; The Gothic wall-paintings of the Rhineland, 
by T. Borenius ; A group of terra-cotta plaques, by Lord Conway. 

December 1932, includes :—Notes on the Sion cope, by Mrs. A. H. 
Christie ; Byzantium and Anglo-Saxon sculpture, i, by S. Casson ; Byzan- 
tine polychrome pottery, by D. Talbot Rice. 

January 1933, includes :—Byzantium and Anglo-Saxon sculpture, ii, 
by S. Casson ; The new mosaic in the Kahrieh, by R. Byron. 

Publications of the Catholic Record Society, vol. 32, Miscellanea, con- 
tains :—Life of Francis Tregian: written in the seventeenth century by 
Francis Plunkett, Cistercian monk, by Mrs. P. A. Boyan; The Catholic 
registers of Kendal, Westmorland, 1762-1840, with notes on the mission 
of Dodding Green from 1706, by J. R. Baterden ; The Catholic registers 
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of Reading (1780-1840) and Wocdley Lodge (1802-69), Berks., by 
Rev. R. E. Scantlebury ; Catholic registers of Robert Hall and Hornby, 
Lancs., 1762-1818, by J. P. Smith ; Archbishop Blackburn’s Visitation 
Returns of the diocese of York, 1735, by R. Trappes-Lomax ; Some 
hostile ‘ true reports’ of the martyrs, by Father C. A. Newdigate, S.J. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1932, includes: —Greek and Roman 
religion, by H. J. Rose; Papyri, by A. S. Hunt; Greek Archaeology and 
Excavation, by H. G. G. Payne; Italian Archaeology and Excavation, 
by I. A. Richmond. 

The Connoisseur, December 1932, includes:—Some Chester civic 
treasures, by S. Ball. 

January 1933, includes :—Some vases in the Hurlbutt collection, by 
F. Hurlbutt ; Some historic Spanish woodwork, by F. Roe; New light 
on Billingsley, by Major W. H. Tapp. 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 18, parts 3 and 4, contains :— 
Two statuettes of the goddess Sekhmet-Ubastet, by A. W. Shorter; The 
use of natron in mummification, by A. Lucas; Miscellanea, by P. New- 
berry ; Preliminary report on the excavations at Tel El-Amarnah, 1931-2, 
by J. D. S. Pendlebury ; Studies in the Egyptian medical texts, by W. R. 
Dawson; Two reliefs in the Louvre representing the Gizah sphinx, 
by A. Piankoff ; Letopolis, by G. A. Wainwright; The relations of the 
eleventh dynasty and the Heracleopolitans, by T. J. C. Baly ; To what 
extent did the ancient Egyptians employ bitumen for embalming? by 
P. E. Spielmann ; Bibliography; Christian Egypt (1931-32), by Dr. L. 
O'Leary. 

Ancient Egypt, September 1932, contains :—The painted houses at 
Teleilat Ghassul, by Rev. J. G. Duncan; The Hidden God, by T. H. 
Gaster; A portrait head, by Sir Flinders Petrie; The finger of God, by 
Sir Flinders Petrie; An early Sed Festival, by M. A. Murray; The 
Nome coins of Egypt, by J. G. Milne. 

Essays by Divers Hands: being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, new ser. vol. ii, includes :—Lord Elgin and the Marbles, by 
C. Pollock ; The London Coffee-houses and the beginnings of Lloyd’s, 
by W. R. Dawson. 

Franciscan Essays, II, being volume 3 of the Extra Series of the Pub/i- 
cations of the British Soctety of Franciscan Studies, contains :—The seventh 
centenary of St. Francis of Assisi (1226-1926), by A. G. Little; St. Francis 
of Assisi and some of his biographers, by F. C. Burkitt ; Fonte Colombo 
and its traditions, by F. C. Burkitt ; Brother Giles of Perugia, by F. C. 
Burkitt ; Brother Elias as the leader of the Assisan party in the Order, 
by H. E. Goad; Chronicles of the Mendicant friars, by A. G. Little. 

The Geographical Fournal, vol. 80, no. 5, includes :—The prehistoric 
geography of Kharga Oasis, by G. Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner ; 
‘The human geography of the Fenland before the drainage, by H. C. 
Darby. 

Vol. 80, no. 6, includes :—The historical geography of the town, port, 
and roads of Whitby, by W. G. East; The bronzes of Luristan, by 
Freya Stark. 
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Vol. 81, no. 1, includes:—Early maps of Great Britain, by J. B. 
Mitchell, R. A. Pelham, and E. Heawood. 

The English Historical Review, January 1933, contains :—Aethelwig, 
abbot of Evesham, i, by R. R. Darlington; Pre-Hussite heresy in Bohemia, 
by Prof. S. H. Thomson; Married clergy and pensioned religious in 
Norwich diocese, 1555, i, by G. Baskerville ; The secret Franco-Russian 
treaty of 3 March 1859, by B. H. Sumner; Ordinances for the guidance 
of a deputy Treasurer, 22 October 1355, by Prof. J. F. Willard; A side- 
light on the medieval Visitation system, by G. G. Coulton ; Iron furnaces 
in south-eastern England and English ports and landing places, 1578, 
by D. and G. Mathew; The religious census of 1676, by S. A. Peyton. 

History, October 1932, includes :—The music of the English church, 
by H. G. Ley; Macaulay’s third chapter, by Sir Charles Firth ; The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, by R. W. Seton-Watson ; Historical revision, 
!xiii—the use of carts in the fourteenth century, by J. F. Willard. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., vol. 15, contains :-— 
Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B.: a study in Anglo-Spanish relations, by Sir 
Richard Lodge; William of Ely, the King’s Treasurer (? 1195-1215), 
by H. G. Richardson ; Wilkins’s Concilia and the fifteenth century, by 
Prof. E. F. Jacob; Edmund Dudley, minister of Henry VII, by Miss D. M. 
Brodie ; Queen Elizabeth and the siege of Rouen, 1591, by R. B. Wern- 
ham; The transference of lands in England, 1640-60, by Rev. H. 
Egerton Chesney; The secret service under Charles II and James II, by 
J. Walker; The Polwarth Papers and the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, by Sir Richard Lodge. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, November 1932, in- 
cludes :—Commissions of the Peace, 1380-1485, by Rosamond Sillem ; 
The muniments of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by J. G. Milne. 

The Library, vol. 13, no. 3, includes :—The aims of bibliography, by 
S. Gaselee ; Notes on errata from books in the Chapin library, by L. 
Osborne; ‘If you know not me, you know nobodie’, and the Famous 
Historie of Sir Thomas Wyat, by M. F. Martin; Smollett’s works as 
printed by William Strahan with an unpublished letter of Smollett to 
Strahan, by L. M. Knapp; Travel and topography in seventeenth-century 
England, by G. E. Fussell and V. G. B. Atwater ; Translations for the 
Elizabethan middle class, by L. B. Wright. 

Man, vol. 32, includes :—Rock engravings from Onib, Wadi Allaki, 
Nubia, by O. F. Parker and M. C. Burkitt; The age of ee 
man ’, by A. T. Hopwood; Antiquities from an ‘ancient working’ 
Southern Rhodesia, by H. B. Maufe and R. L. Hobson; A note on 
English arrowheads, by T. D. Kendrick; The Towednack gold hoard, 
by C. Hawkes; A primitive transitional hand-axe from beneath the Red 
Crag, by J. Reid Moir; A cloisonné staff-head from Cyprus, by L. H. 
Dudley Buxton, $. Casson, and J. L. Myres; Time sequence of European 
prehistoric industries, by C. B. Whelan; An Irish food-vessel of the 
megalithic period, by L. S. Gégan; Fresh evidence for the dating of gold 
lunulae, by J. G. D. Clark; Two more Irish Sheela-na-gigs, by H. C. 
Lawlor ; The Falmouth ingot of tin, by T. A. Rickard ; A Maglemose 
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harpoon from the North Sea, by M. C. Burkitt; The Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute’s expedition to Kharga Oasis, by G. Caton-Thompson ; 
Further excavations at Gokomere, Southern Rhodesia, by Rev. N. Jones ; 
Age of Skara Brae, by V. Gordon Childe; A recent find of a flint 
implement in Huntingdonshire, by C. F. Tebbutt and M. C. Burkitt ; 
Eoliths: a test specimen, by M. C. Burkitt; Flint daggers of Scandi- 
navian type from the British Isles, by J. G. D. Clark ; Summary Report 
of the International Prehistoric Congress. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 19, no. 1, contains :—British battleships 
of 1870: The Zealous and Repulse, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; Sir William 
Monson consults the stars, by E.G. K. Taylor; The Cinque Ports’ feud 
with Yarmouth in the thirteenth century, by F. W. Brooks; The oarage 
of Greek warships, by W. W. Tarn; Letters from Sir Samuel Hood, 
1780-2, by Lieut.-Commander J. H. Owen; Notes on sail in the 
nineteenth century, by Commander R. Grenfell; Shivers of brasse ; 
Navigation rules of ancient Babylon; Circumnavigators ; Bagwell and 
Pepys. 

/ Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 8, part 4, con- 
tains :—Notes on the Rowlett and Jennings families; Extract from the 
pedigree of the family of Saunders of Ewell in the county of Surrey ; 
Ballard’s Roll of Arms; Some pedigrees and coats of arms from the 
Visitations of London 1664 and 1687; The family of Hull of Blaris, 
co. Down; Monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard of 
St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 12, part 2, contains :—The 
Victoriate, by Rev. E. A. Sydenham; The coinage of Edward III from 
1351, part ili, by L. A. Lawrence; Coins from a site-find in British 
East Africa. 

Vol. 12, part 3, contains :—The coinage of Septimius Severus and his 
times: mints and chronology, by H. Mattingly ; Greek coins acquired by 
the British Museum in 1930-31, by E. S$. G. Robinson ; The Shrewsbury 
mint in the reign of Richard I, and the silver mine at Carreghova, by 
W. C. Wells; ‘ Romano-Campanian’ coinage; a hoard of Imperial 
didrachms and drachms from Caesarea in Cappadocia; St. Albans: site 
finds. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, January 1933, 
contains:—The Ivories from Samaria, by J. W. Crowfoot. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 22, part 2, contains :—Alexander 
Helios and the Golden Age, by W. W. Tarn; John Horsley, by Sir George 
Macdonald ; Roman citizenship in Laconia, part ii, by H. Box ; Violation 
of sepulture in Palestine, by F. de Zulueta; Roman Britain in 1931, by 
R. G. Collingwood and M. V. Taylor. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeological Society, vol. 54, con- 
tains :—Salt-Ways, by F. T. S. Houghton ; The Hawkesworth charters, 
1601-63, by E. Carey-Hill; The wanderings of Charles II in Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, by H. P. Kingston ; Roman finds at Baginton, near 
Coventry, by P. B. Chatwin; Excavations at St. Katherine’s chapel, 
Bredon Hill, by Rev. A. W. Fletcher ; Incised stones found near Cannock, 
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by W. Pond; Finds in Ufton churchyard, by P. B. Chatwin; Bronze 
palstave found at Whitley, near Coventry, by S. S. Sanders; Early palaeo- 
lithic implements from near Coventry, by F. W. Shotton; Brass to 
Thomas Holte, 1545, Aston church, by F. J. Thacker; Flint implements 
found at Stour, Kidderminster, by F. Finney; Recent excavations in 
Malt Mill Lane, Blacklands, Alcester, by B. W. Davis; Roman find at 
Alcester. 

Cambridge Public Library Record, vol. §, no. 17, includes :—A Cam- 
bridge woman of the seventeenth century, by Mrs. Keynes; The old 
court of Corpus Christi College and its story, by Arthur B. Gray. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral includes :— 
The north transept window, by B. Rackham; Christ Church gateway: 
notes on the vaulting, by Sir Charles Peers; Some further notes upon the 
south-east transept, by W. D. Carée; The Canterbury Psalter and its 
parent, the Utrecht Psalter, by M. R. James; The Canterbury Cathedral 
tapestries at Aix en Provence. 

The Essex Review, January 1933, includes: —The story of the chancel 
of Low Layton church, by Rev. R. Bren; Old street names of Col- 
chester, by the late W. Wise; The Harwich crane, by D. W. Clark; 
Rules for the church and town of Dedham, 1585, by Rev. H. Smith ; 
Saffron Walden : early water supply, by H. Collar; Family history : some 
likely sources of information, by A. J. Steele. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 82, 
contains:—The Liverpool warehousing system, by E. H. Rideout; 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie, by G. S. Veitch; The Kitty’s Amelia, by C. R. 
Hand; A legacy to St. Mary del Key, Liverpool, by F. C. Beazley ; 
The Pool of Liverpool, by R. Stewart-Brown ; An Altcar tithes dispute in 
the fourteenth century, by Annie Cottam; Thomas Steers, the engineer 
of Liverpool’s first dock, by H. Peet. 

Vol. 83 contains:—North Meols church, Lancashire, by F. H. 
Cheetham ; The Wavertree Enclosure Act, 1768, by Ina Leach; Rodney 
street, Liverpool, by Edna Rideout; Armorial seal of William de Faryn- 
ton, by F. Crooks; The Chester Stationers, Printers, and Booksellers to 
about 1800, by R. Stewart-Brown ; The Lancashire Witches, 1612 and 
1634, by Mildred Tonge; The monument of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bt., 
at Rufford, by F. H. Cheetham. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Soctety, vol. 17, part 1, 
contains :—Prestwold and its hamlets in medieval times, by G. F. Farn- 
ham; An old Hazlerigg deed, by Miss A. P. Deeley and S. H. Skilling- 
ton; The manor of Peckleton, by S. H. Skillington and G. F. Farnham, 
with architectural notes on the church by A. Herbert. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 19, 
nos. 3—4, contains :—Jericho, city and necropolis, by J. Garstang; The 
British Museum excavations on the Temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 1930-1, 
by R. Campbell Thompson and R. W. Hamilton; A note on Late 
Mycenaean vases, by R. W. Hamilton; The Etruscan collection in the 
Free Public Museums of Liverpool, by Mary A. Johnstone. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
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series, vol. 5, no. 8, includes:—Notes from the diary of a Sunderland 
youth, 1814-17, by T. Oxberry; The centenary of Sir Walter Scott : 
some unpublished letters. 

Peterborough Natural History and Archaeological Society, 59th and 60th 
Annual report, includes :—Sale bill and conveyance of pews in Peter- 
borough parish church; The University of Stamford, by Canon E. G. 
de Salis Wood ; Monumental brasses, by R. H. Edieston. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, vol. 46, part 2, 
contains :—Adderley and its church, by Rev. F. A. Hibbert ; The Shrop- 
shire pigs of lead, by G. C. Whittick; Mainstone pewholders, by the 
late Rev. C. S. James; Standing stones on Stapley Hill, by G. Mountford. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 40, contains :—An account of the 
buildings of Newark priory, with a note on its founder’s family, by Capt. 
C. M. H. Pearce; The Lords-Lieutenant of Surrey, by the Earl of 
Onslow ; Some Surrey bell-barrows, by L. V. Grinsell ; Rocque’s map of 
Surrey, by W. Hooper; Excavations at Hascombe camp, Godalming, 
June-July 1931, by S. E. Winbolt; The Roman road on the Surrey- 
Kent boundary, by J. Graham; List of monumental brasses in Surrey : 
some additions and corrections, by Mill Stephenson ; Cremation trenches 
near Peaslake; Saint Katherine’s church, Merstham; Roman burials 
near Farley Heath; Inhumation burials at Easting; The Domesday mill 
at Betchworth; Reigate: old bricks; A medieval stone-vaulted crypt at 
Wallington ; Restoration work in Surrey churches. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 4, no. 4, includes: Hawis de Poynings, 
by Rev. R. G. Griffiths; Roman roads in the Sussex Weald, by I. D. 
Margary; The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. 
Pressey ; Sussex church plans: Poynings and Withyam; Sussex entries 
in London Parish registers, by W. H. Challen; Sussex lands held by 
English religious houses outside the county : iii, the lands of Hyde abbey ; 
An ancient homestead moat, by E. Straker; Notes on the Sackville 
monuments in Withyam church; The Pells and Bells of Sussex; Finds 
at Graffham. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, December 1932, includes :— 
The demolition of Chisenbury Trendle, by Mrs. Cunnington ; Chisbury 
Camp, by Mrs. Cunnington ; Notes on the Larmer, Wermere, Ashmore, 
and Tollard Royal ponds, by H. S$. Toms; The Gorges monument in 
Salisbury cathedral, by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; Notes on Erchfont 
manor house, by H. R. Pollock ; William Gaby, his booke, 1656, by E. 
Coward; Basalt weapon-head from Rotherley Down, Rushmore; Skeletons 
found at Old Sarum, August 1931 ; Roman coins from Wootton Bassett ; 
A Saxon mint at Chippenham; Square earthwork at Russley Park ; 
Roman remains at Burderop Racecourse; Roman hypocaust at Chiseldon; 
St. Catherine’s Chapel, Wanborough ; Iron sword from Baydon ; Pottery 
button from Upham ; Roman bronze statuette from Ashton Keynes; 
Bronze dagger from Ashton Keynes ; Surveyor’s measuring wheel ; Parish 
register restored to Bromhill. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 87, part 2, contains :—The preservation 
of ancient monuments in Ireland, Presidential Address, by Prof. R. A. S. 
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Macalister; The Ogmore Castle inscription, by I. Williams; The 
pedigree roll of Sir William Meredith of Stansty, 1604, by W. J. Hemp; 
The excavation of a hut site at Parc Dinmor, Penmon, Anglesey, by 
C. W. Phillips; The Kelts: a linguistic contribution, by I. C. Peate ; 
The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire: report on 
the excavations carried out in the Prysg field 1927-9, by V. E. Nash- 
Williams ; Llanerfyl reliquary and reredos, by H. H. Hughes; Kitchen 
middens on Giltar Point, near Tenby, by A. L. Leach; Ffridd Faldwyn 
hill-fort near Montgomery, by Willoughby Gardner ; ‘ Castell Odo’, by 
C. E. Breese, with a report on material from the excavation by W. F. 
Grimes; Aberdovey and the Spanish invasion in 1597, by A. S. Davies ; 
The fortified hill settlement at Llanmelin, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; 
Harness-trapping from Chepstow, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; Two halberds 
found at Tonfannau quarry, Merioneth, by H. H. Hughes; Socketed 
axe found on the Conway mountain, by H. H. Hughes; An early crucifix 
head at Llanfachreth, Anglesey, by H. H. Hughes; A few further finds 
from Braich y Dinas, Penmaenmawr, by H. H. Hughes; The Town 
chapel of the Borough of Harlech, by A. J. Davies; Cresset (?) stone 
from Llansilin, by L. W. Davies; Cefn Cethin Maen Llwyd, by G. E. 
Evans; Further notes on Llanerfyl church, by G. E. Evans; A new 
Roman site at Woolaston, Gloucestershire, by V. E. Nash-Williams; A 
new centurial stone from Caerleon, by V. E. Nash-Williams; Recent 
finds of stone implements, by W. F. Grimes; Incense cups from Cardigan- 
shire, by W. F. Grimes; Report of the annual meeting at Newtown. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 6, part 3, includes :—Lleyn 
Ministers’ accounts, 1350-51, by T. J. Pierce; Political propaganda in 
West Wales in 1793, by R. T. Jenkins; Current work in Welsh 
archaeology. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. 42, part 2, contains:—A sketch of 
Roman Powysland, by F. N. Pryce; The Mostyns of Dolycorsllwyn, 
Cemmaes, by J. B. Willans; The manor of Halcetor, by G. Mountford ; 
The regional museum and education; Cann Office: its history and 
archaeology, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Some suggestions concerning the 
purpose of ‘ Hill-Top Camps’, by R. U. Sayce; Caerswsiana, by F. N. 
Pryce; Recent finds from Pennal, by A. S. Davies; Excavations at 
Mathrafal, by A. S. Davies; The Customs of Powys (B.M. Add. MS. 
9867), by T. P. Ellis; The excavation of a barrow on Caebetin Hill, 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire, by H. N. Jerman, with reports on the remains 
by L. F. Cowley and on the pottery by Cyril Fox. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, December 1932, includes :—Obituary 
notices of P. M. C. Kermode; Unpublished documents in the Manx 
Museum; Excavation of a cist at Orristal: The Cronk yn How 
stone. 

The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 2, nos. 
2 and 3, contains :—Excavations at ‘Atlit (1930-1): the south-eastern 
cemetery; A Byzantine bath at Qalandia; A copy of the Crouching 
Aphrodite; A hoard of coins of the Constantinian period; Greek and 
Latin inscriptions in the Museum; Satura Epigraphica Arabica, ii; Two 
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Turkish inscriptions in the Citadel of Jerusalem ; Mosaic pavements in 
Palestine. 

Vol. 2, no. 4, contains:—Mosaic pavements in Palestine, by M. 
Aviyonah ; Vaulted tomb at Ascalon, by J. H. Iliffe; Excavations in 
Palestine in 1931-2. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 36, no. 4, contains :—The 
excavation of the Athenian Agora, by T. L. Shear; Some Greek in- 
scriptions of Roman date from Attica, by O. Broneer; Illustrations of 
Aeschylus’ Choephorot and of a satyr-play on hydrias of the Niobid 
painter, by D. M. Robinson: The Palace of Vouni in Cyprus, by V. 
Miller; The restoration of the Ludovisi Gaul, by A. D. Fraser; The 
cradle of Homo sapiens, by H. Field; Excavations at Troy, 1932, by 
C. W. Blegen; Inscriptions of Southern Galatia, by W. M. Calder; 
Some important synchronisms in prehistoric Mesopotamia, by E. A. 
Speiser; Fragments of Attic building accounts, by B. D. Merritt; A 
comparison of Eskimo and palaeolithic art, by F. de Laguna; A terra- 
cotta altar in Corinth, by Mary H. Swindler; Excavations at Tell Beit 
Meirsim, by W. F. Albright; The joint excavation at Tepe Gawra, by 
E. A. Speiser. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 41, part 2, in- 
cludes :— Thomas Hutchinson and his History of Massachusetts Bay, by 
L. S. Mayo; A Maya legend in the making, by E. H. Thompson ; 
Reminiscences of travel in Ecuador, by J. H. Sinclair; Josiah Gregg and 
Dr. George Engelmann, by J. T. Lee; Nathanial Bolton, a forgotten 
New England poet, by C. K. Bolton. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, December 1932, includes :— 
The Lion of Ishtar. 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 64, includes :— 
Some thoughts on early colonial development, by C. T. Davis; Shipping 
and Trade in early New England, by G. F. Dow; Athenian war finance, 
by W. S. Ferguson; Spanish documents relating to the siege of Havana, 
1762, by F. R. Hart; William Pynchon, the founder of Springtield, by 
S. E. Morison; The collapse of the Scholastic hierarchy in seventeenth- 
century France, by E. M. Pickman; George Washington and Sally Fairfax, 
by A. S. Pier; War guilt in 1812, by T. C. Smith. 

Old Time New England, vol. 23, no. 3, includes:—-Frary House, 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, by Emma L. Coleman; Model of a locomotive 
of 1829, by G. F. Starbuck. 

Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, Jahrgang 19, issued in honour of the 
70th birthday of Rudolf Much, includes :—The value of the palaeolithic 
types of the Old World for the prehistoric chronology of America, by 
H. Obermaier; The Hotting culture and its relation to the late Bronze 
Age copper mines of the North-East Alps, by G. Kyrle; A hoard from 
Stillfried a.d. March, by K. Willvonseder; Newly discovered burials of 
Hallstatt and La Téne period from Diirrnberg near Hallein, Salzburg, by 
O. Klose ; The development of La Téne types, by F: Wimmer ; Teutonic 
antiquities from Dobrichov, by L. Franz; The prehistory of the East 
Germans, by B. von Richthofen ; The Ducal name and office, by H. Zeiss ; 
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Archaeological evidence for the worship of Wodan, by W. Schulz; 
Teutonic dwellings at Aspern, Vienna, by J. F. Kastner; Teutonic finds 
from Wulzeshofen, Lower Austria, by E. Beninger; Graves found in 
Vienna from the period of the destruction of the Roman Limes, by E. 
Polaschek and E. Geyer. 

Fahrbuch des Oberisterreichischen Musealvereins, Band 84, includes :— 
Upper Austrian cities and markets, by A. Hoffmann; The history of 
settlement in Leonfelden, by F. Brosch; A tumulus at Mauthausen, by 
K. Krenn. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 5th ser., 
vol. 18, nos. 3-5, includes :—The study of monastic reform in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, by the late Dom Ursmer Berliére. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 50 (1932), parts 3 and 4:—Greek and 
Latin'Passions of St. Romanus of Antioch, with a discussion of the legend, 
by H. Delehaye; Miracle of the cure of a deaf and dumb woman by St. 
Martin, during the sojourn of his relics at Chablis (872-885), by M. 
Coens ; H. Delehaye shows that St. Bassus, patron of Nice in Provence, 
and claimed as its first bishop, really belongs to Nicaea in Bithynia ; 
Office granted by Boniface IX in 1398 for St. Julian of Rimini, said to 
have been a martyr in the Decian persecution, whose body was miraculously 
transported to Rimini (cult from the twelfth century), by B. de Gaiffier ; 
P. Grosjean publishes, with Latin version and comments, an Irish account 
of St. Patrick’s life and visions on Croagh Patrick (Cruachan Aighle), 
from a fifteenth-century MS. of the Franciscan Convent, Dublin; An 
autobiographical colophon (tenth century) from a Georgian MS. formerly 
in the Iberian convent on Mt. Athos, by P. Peeters. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. iii, part 3 (Copenhagen, 1932). This part 
completes the third volume, a copious index being appended. ‘The late 
Republican warehouses at Terentino and Tivoli are described and illus- 
trated by Axel Boéthius and Nils Carlgren, who write in German. This 
is followed by contributions in English on the earliest history of the sickle, 
by Andreas Oldeberg; and in French by F. Poulsen on an Attic bas- 
relief after Phidias, with numerous photographic illustrations of cognate 
monuments. Under Miscellanea, Greta Arwidsson has an English article 


‘ on glass vessels from the boat-grave cemetery at Valsgirde, dating about 


A.D. 700-50, with a coloured plate and other illustrations throwing light 
on an obscure subject. Peter Paulsen writes in German on a censer- 
cover at Berlin dating about 950, when the northern animal-ornament 
was giving way to the acanthus motive. An essay on style analysis in 
German by Carl Nordenfalk has for its text the first part of Wilhelm 
Kohler’s Die karolingischen Miniaturen, dealing particularly with the 
School of Tours. 

Sitzungsberichte der gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 1930, includes :— 
Documents concerning the history of Harrien-Wierland, by P. Johansen ; 
The finds from the settlement of Moksi, by R. Indreko; The protection 
of historic monuments in Poland, by V. Vaga. 

1931 includes :—Peter the Great’s plan of campaign against Estonia, 
Livonia, and Finland in 1704, by H. Seph; Dorpat town musicians, 
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1587-1809, by E. Arro; The collection of charters in the central State 
archives of Estonia, by H. Treial; The State archives of Estonia down 
to the establishment of the central office, by O. Liiv; The finds from 
the Parnu river in the collection of Dr. J. Pajo in the archaeological 
cabinet of Tartu University, by R. Indreko. 

Finkst Museum, 1931-2, includes: —The pulpit of the municipal church 
at Degerby, by A. W. Rancken; The oldest pictures of Wiborg and 
Tavastehus, by P.O. von Térne; Lych-gates, by A. W. Rancken; The 
churches of the Satakunta group, by I. Kronqvist; A medieval damask, 
by K. K. Meinander; An agricultural calendar for the district of Kirvus 
chapel in 1816, by I. Manninen. 

Suomen Museo, 1931-2, includes :—The stone age grave at Perttu- 
lanmaki, by A. Ayrapaa; The medieval chapel at Nokia, by I. Krong- 
vist; The history of kilns and barns, by T. 1. Itkonen; The ‘ Kaatterit’, 
by T. Vahter ; Stone age chewing gum, by S. Pilsi. 

Bulletin Archéologique, Années 1928-9 (1932), includes :—Terra-cotta 
corbels at Pommiers, by M. Aubert; Antiquities found in the neighbour- 
hood of Sousse, Tunis, by L. Poinssot ; A bas-relief in the Fréjus museum, 
by M. Oudot de Dainville; An inscription at Ain-el-Djour, by J. 
Toutain; A Gallo-Roman altar from St. Quentin, by Dr. G. Janicaud ; 
Inscriptions from Tunis, by C. Saumagne and E. Albertini; A mosaic 
discovered at Constantine, by Mme. J. Alquier; A pottery kiln on the 
Chevilly plateau, by J. Toutain ; Inscriptions found at Carthage, by R. P. 
Delattre ; Gallo-Roman remains at Céaux-d’Allégre, by J. Toutain; 
Inscriptions from Djemila and Guelma, by E. Albertini; Inscriptions 
from Sétif, by Dr. Massiera ; Libyan inscriptions, by Lieut. Devaux ; 
Two terra-cotta vases found in Tunis, by Lieut.-Col. de Bray; Two 
milestones from La Creuse, by Dr. G. Janicaud; Stone sarcophagus 
found at Saint L6é, by Dr. Le Clerc; Bronze knives in the Sens museum, 
by Mlle. A. Hure; Three Latin inscriptions from Tunis, by C. Saumagne; 
Inscription from Djalta, by R. P. Delattre; The horned god on the altar 
found at Le Chatelet in 1772, by Abbé Drioux and R. Colson; Pre- 
historic discoveries near Paris, by P. Leclerc ; —Two cemeteries in southern 
Tunis, by Lieut. Devaux; Discoveries in Tunis, by R. Cagnat; Exca- 
vations in the cemetery at Sidi-el-Hani, by Lieut. Gridel; A mosaic in 
the museum at Algiers, by P. Wuilleumier; Rock engravings in the 
Djebel Seddina, by St. Gsell; Christian tombs from Sfax, by R. P. 
Delattre; Rock paintings in Tunis, by F. Bonniard ; A Cufic inscription 
from Morocco, by W. Marcais; Discovery of graves at Chens, by E. 
Vuarnet; Iron arrow-heads from Bouy, by Abbé Favret ; Inscriptions 
from Thala, by Dr. Contencin ; An altar dedicated to the Gens Augusta, 
by A. Merlin; Inscriptions from Carthage and neighbourhood, by C. 
Saumagne ; Punic inscriptions from Carthage, by F. Icard; Pottery kiln 
at L’Hay les Roses, by P. Leclerc; Inscriptions from Tunis, by L. 
Poinssot ; The Roman road from Ammaedara to Thelepte, by P. Davin ; 
Inscriptions from Masqueray, by W. Seston ; Excavations in the church 
of St. Amatre, Auxerre, by M. Prou; The Roman drain at La Soukra, 
Carthage, by C. Fornacciari; A leaden ingot from Volubilis, by L. 
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Chatelain; Inscriptions from Algiers, by J. Bosco; A palaeolithic in- 
dustry at Wissant, by A. P. Dutertre; Campigny implements recently 
found in the forest of Montmorency, by E. Giraud ; Prehistoric sites at 
L’Hajy-les-Roses and Chevilly-Larne, by P. Leclerc; Foundations of 
a neolithic hut at Chevilly, by P. Leclerc; The variations of climate in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, by F. A. Schaeffer; Two pre-Roman roads 
in Saintonge, by M. Clouet; An Atellan scene on a second-century 
pottery mould from Lavoye, by G. Chenet; A fragment of decorated 
terra sigillata in the Bavay museum, by P. Darche; The Via Militaris 
from the Rhine in Haut-Rhin, by L. G. Werner; The Roman road 
from Ill in Haut-Rhin, by L.G. Werner; The Roman road from 
Orleans to Tours, by L. Lhuillier; A christianized Roman monument 
in the church of St. Andéol in the plain of Trets-Pourriéres, by Mgr. 
M. Chaillan ; Excavations on the site of the abbey church of Déols, by 
F. Deshouliéres ; Polychrome on medieval monuments in Flanders and 
Hainault, by F. Beaucamp; The supply of stone for the workshops of 
Troyes in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, by P. de Saint-Aubin ; 
Souterrains near Lauzerte, by Abbé Decahors and N. Secheyron; A 
catalogue of French stone measures, by P. Burguburu ; Carthaginian 
topography, by C. Saumagne; The Roman road from Carthage to 
Theveste, by P. Davin; Some inscriptions from Krib, Tunis, by C. 
Saumagne. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 91, parts 3-4 contains :—The glass of the 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, by Mme. Dyer Spencer ; Notre Dame, Melun, 
by F. Deshouliéres ; The stone retable at Le Mesnil sur Oger, by M. 
Aubert ; The private chapel of the Duke of Bourbon in the castle of 
Moulins, by M. Génermont. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, tome 29, no. 9 (septembre 
1932). MM. Octobon and Chainet continue their study of neolithic 
technique, and discuss in detail the ‘station’ of Ségor (commune de 
Plassac, Charente-inférieure). Illustrations are given of the various flint 
types; and the absence of polished axes, pottery, and arrow-heads with 
tang and barbs points to a date between Tardenois and the age of polished 
stone (to which the term neolithic is now often restricted). The Pis de 
la Vache cave (Laforge, Souillac, Lot) is described by Armand Viré with 
illustrations of the finds, which are of different periods; and the mega- 
lithic civilization of Morocco is discussed by P. H. Koehler: menhirs 
and cup-marked stones are figured. The French Tardenois culture is 
analysed by R. Daniel, who rightly hesitates to include barbed and tanged 
arrow-heads; and some Persian bronzes are published by A. Cabrol, 
including a socketed axe-head of elaborate form. 

Tome 29, no. 10 (octobre 1932). Reference is made to M. 
Schaeffer’s lectures in London on the excavations at Ras Shamra in Syria, 
and there are brief reports on Congresses at Brussels, London, and Liége. 
Count Bégouen writes on recent damage to ancient monuments in 
France. ‘The reviews are interesting, and a preliminary note announces 
the discovery of a vast factory-site of palaeolithic flints north of Cape 
de la Héve, near Le Havre. MM. Coutier and Cabrol have been 
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experimenting on Mexican obsidian, and come to certain conclusions on 
the prehistoric method of flaking. The working of bone in lower palaeo- 
lithic times is discussed by Dr. Bastin and a short bibliography appended. 
Some Pressigny flakes and a stone ring are illustrated; and neolithic affini- 
ties are detected in the Chalosse series of Egypt by M. Neuville. M. Léon 
Coutil describes the museum at Luchon (Hautes Pyrénées), with illustra- 
tions of pottery, etc. ; and Dr. Marchand deals with discoveries on various 
sites in Algeria, but the illustrations give little assistance. 

Tome 29, no. 11 (novembre 1932). The president, Col. Vesignié, has 
four pages on the neolithic survey entrusted to a committee ; and the 
Society has passed a resolution demanding better protection for ancient 
monuments. MM. Vayson de Pradenne writes on three-sided neolithic 
implements in connexion with the Chalosse industry in Egypt; and 
M. Desmaisons illustrates some three-limbed flints from various sites 
which may be compared with at least two in Britain (Archaeologia, |xix, 
p- 3, fig. 3). The neolithic site of Le Schirmerter (near Thionville, 
Moselle) is described by M. Linckenheld, and assigned to the Ribbon- 
ware period. M. Dubuisson’s quartzite implements found near Nancy 
are poorly illustrated, and drawings are given of a celt with button-butt 
of Brittany type, and two perforated axe-hammers in Seine-inférieure. 
M. Daniel notes two horizons—Aurignac and late Le Moustier—in the 
grotte de Tourtoirac, Dordogne, with references to regional lists of caves 
and rock-shelters in France. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 42, nos. 5—6 (décembre, 1932). In describing 
two sites known as La Mouillah (Oran) and Ali-Bacha (Constantine) 
MM. Gobert and Vaufrey prefer the term Oranien to I[béromaurusien 
to denote an industry alleged to link up Algerian finds with some in 
south-east Spain. ‘The finds at Ouchtata in north Tunis are taken to 
justify the extension of the above-named industry in northern Africa. 
There are nearly ten pages of well-drawn flints, sketch-maps, and one of 
the skulls found. M. Neuville has a good deal to say about megalithic 
structures in Abyssinia and India, and gives several drawings of ornamental 
details. _M. Vaufrey’s account of the London Congress fills twenty-one 
pages, and a photograph shows a party listening to Prof. Childe at Stone- 
henge. A stone carving in the round of a ruminant from a Natufian 
cave in Palestine is figured and discussed by M. Neuville ; and there is 
the usual allowance of reviews. Oldoway man is mentioned incidentally 
on p. 552; and there is a description of terrace formation in M. Lefévre’s 
memoir on the Seine and Somme (p. 554). Sir Arthur Keith’s New 
discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man receives a long notice. Foot- 
marks in the caves of southern France and the Aurignac site of La Quina 
are other items of interest ; and ivory carvings of a horse and mammoth 
from Vogelherd in eastern Wiirtemberg are illustrated (p. 568). Prof. 
Childe’s Forest Cultures of northern Europe is noticed at some length, and 
two papers on Prehistory in Indo-China should be recorded (pp. 576-9). 
Pointed bone rods attributed to the period of Le Moustier are illustrated 
on pp. 680-1, and compared with Mr. Warren’s find at Clacton-on-Sea. 
Préhistoire, tome 1, fascicule ii (E. Leroux, Paris, 1932). This 
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number opens with a long discussion of the lower palaeolithic flake- 
industries by the Abbé Breuil and it is plentifully illustrated with his own 
drawings. “The Clacton industry has often been found elsewhere, but 
not closely studied till recently (e.g. by Chandler in Proc. Prehist. Soc. 
E. Anglia, vi, 79 and 377; Proc. Geol. Assoc. xliii, part 1); and the 
Abbé sees its first appearance under cold conditions before the deposits 
of the hundred-foot terrace: his revised chronological table makes that 
equivalent to the end of the Giinz-Mindel interglacial, but its floruit is 
in Mindel-Riss, the interglacial which also saw the beginning of Levallois, 
another flake industry, that survived the first phase of the Wiirm glacia- 
tion. Ina richly illustrated article M. Charbonneaux describes two large 
Geometric brooches dating about 700 B.c. in the Louvre, and discusses 
the Dipylon style in general. It may be noted in passing that Mr. 
Forsdyke’s name is wrongly spelt more than once, and that there is not 
enough difference between the / and ¢ in the italic fount of which much 
use is made. ‘This volume closes with a few pages by Peter Goessler on 
bronze figurines of human form found in Wiirtemberg and dating from 
the period of La Téne. 

Revue Anthropologique, octobre—décembre 1932, nos. 10-12. After 
a tribute to the memory of Dr. Georges Hervé, till recently director of 
this Revue, there is a summary account of the excavation, at Laski in 
Poland, of a Lusatian (Lausitz) cemetery dating 1100-750 B.c. The 
principal contribution is the continuation of M. Cottevieille-Giraudet’s 
survey of the prehistoric remains near Chateau-dun, Eure-et-Loir, with 
sketch-maps and many figures of flints. M. Baschmakoff discusses the 
chronological table by Miles Burkitt and Gordon Childe (Antiquity, June 
1932) and offers criticisms on points of detail, suggesting a separate 
treatment of absolute and relative chronology. 

Revue Archéologique, tome 36, juillet—octobre 1932, includes :—The 
fundamental numerical axioms in ancient geography, by A. Berthelot ; 
Plaques illustrating the cult of Sabazios from Ampurias, by A. Bruhl ; 
Celebrated unidentified portraits, by F. Poulsen; The Pleiades, by A. H. 
Krappe. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1932, part 1, in- 
cludes :—T wo medals with the head of St. John Baptist, by G. Durand ; 
The lady with the adder, by A. Huguet. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 54, part 2, con- 
tains :—The church of Vigeois, by A. de Labordiére ; Excavations at Le 
Puy-de-Lacan : incised stones and other objects, by L. and H. H. Kidder ; 
Treasurers of the Vicomté of Turenne, by J. Faucher; The Garde 
Nationale of Brive in 1790, by L. de Nussac. 

Memoires de la Société archéologique de Montpellier, 2™° sér., tome x, 
fasc. 1, includes:—The prehistory of the valley of the Haute-Bénovie, 
by L. and R. Bruguiére; A Languedoc village in the fourteenth century : 
the fortification of Marsillargues against the Grand Companies, 1361-9, 
by L. J. Thomas. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique dé Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, 
tome 71, includes :—Notes on the parish of Plessé, by Marquis de Goué ; 
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Pierre Landais and his historians, by M. Chauvin; The parish of Vritz, 
by J. B. Louérat; Carrier and the Mardi Gras conspiracy, by D. Barthé- 
lemy ; From Celtic trackway to modern road, by H. Sorin; ‘ Roquio’, 
a one time popular figure, by A. Perraud-Charmantier ; ‘The observatory 
on the south tower of Nantes cathedral during the wars of the Vendée, 
by G. du Plessix; The ruins of Zimbabwe, by Col. Balagny; A patrol 
in the time of the Directory, by D. Barthélemy ; Megalithic monuments 
in Chateaubriant, by M. Chapron; A fourteenth-century dagger from 
the Loire, by J. Senot de la Londe; French fifteenth-century crucifixes, 
by Dr. Thoby; The Palais de Justice at Nantes, by M. Chauvin ; Paint- 
ings and sculpture in Nantes cathedral, by G. Rondeau. 

Hespéris, tome 15, fasc. 2, contains :—Notes on the potteries of Karia, 
by J. Herber; The old gates of Moroccan houses, by P. Ricard and 
A. Delfry; Moroccan bibliography, 1929-1930, by M. C. Funck- 
Brentano. 

Germania, Jahrgang 16, Heft 4, includes : —Transitional culture on the 
Randecker Maar and the question of its date, by G. Riek; An early 
Bronze Age hoard from the Palatinate, by P. Reinecke; New La Teéne 
finds from Lower Austria, by K. Willvonseder; A menhir as a cult 
object in a temple, by H. Koethe; Alexandrian glass from a grave in 
Cologne, by F. Fremersdorf ; The Nickenich tombstone, by E. Neuffer ; 
A new monument of the Agrippinenses Transalpini from Aquincum, by 
L. Nagy; A late Roman Rhetian frontier fortification at Hérbranz in the 
Vorarlberg, by A. Hild; The Early Christian box of bone of Heilbronn, 
by P. Goessler; The fibulae of Petrossa and Békésozentandras, by N. 
Fettich. 

Jahrgang 17, Heft 1, contains:—The ‘ Band-keramik’ village at 
Lindenthal, Cologne, by W. Halberey ; Bell-beakers from Bresgau, by 
P. H. Stemmermann; The chronology of the early Bronze Age in 
Central Europe, by P. Reinecke; The Nickenich inscription, by L. 
Weisgerber ; Two new grave stones with reliefs in Trier, by E. Kriiger ; 
Two bronze weights representing a barbarian, by O. Waldhauer; The 
bust of a German in the Berlin museum a work of the eighteenth 
century, by C. Bliimel ; Inscriptions of Worms from Altrip, by K. Stade ; 
The bronze patera from Giittingen, by F. Garscha and W. F. Volbach ; 
The method of wearing the brooch among the West Goths, by J. M. 
Santa-Olalla. 

Mannus: Zeitschrift fiir Vorgeschichte, 24 Band, Heft 4. This number 
concludes the volume dedicated to the memory of Gustaf Kossinna, and 
omits the symbolic bust on the cover, as the original is now declared to 
date from the early nineteenth century. ‘The old division between Celt 
and German is insisted on by Rudolf Much, in spite of repeated attempts 
to give them the same ancestry. A sketch-map shows the distribution of 
the various barrow-types in the East Masurian area, and Carl Engel de- 
scribes some near Reuschendorf, Lyck. The Hallstatt house and its 
developments are treated by Josef Kern, with illustrations of finds and 
constructional details. Corded ware and Bronze Age barrows on the 
heath near Altenrath in Rheinland are photographed and sketched by 
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C. and E. Rademacher; and Dr. Martin von Roska describes the Bronze 
hoard of Borév, Siebenbiirgen, with sketch-map of central European finds 
with early Italian imports. Pottery and burials on the Bockshornschanz 
at Quedlinburg have been investigated by K. Schirwitz, who uses brooches 
for dating; and a fourth-century brooch from Landwehr, Luckau, is the 
subject of W. Nowothnig’s contribution. The eastern limit of the Gothic 
culture of the lower Vistula under the early Empire is treated by Dr. W. 
Gaerte ; and Rudolf Stampfuss discusses the origin of the northern Urn- 
field culture, with illustrations of pottery and a sketch-map of racial 
movements. 

Nassauische Annalen, vol. 52, includes :—Legal terminology in late 
medieval documents, by M. Sponheimer ; The town of Weilburg after 
the Thirty Years’ War, by E. Korner; Why did Gertrud von Solms 
(1257-1306) and Hartrad von Merenberg (1255-1296) need a papal dis- 
pensation for marriage? by K. H. May; Aue, a deserted Nassau village, 
by M. Ziemer; A factory site of the Hinkelstein culture at Weilbach, 
by F. Kutsch. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, new series, vol. 13, part 2, contains :—The Stadtholder’s vase : 
a South Italian amphora in the Leiden museum, by C. C. van Essen ; 
Three pieces of prehistoric Egyptian pottery, by W. D. v. Wijngaarden ; 
Microscopical examination of some textiles in the museum, by M. 
Wagenaar. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6 ser., vol. vii (1931), fasc. 10-12. Sanzeno (Val 
di Non), remains of a pre-Roman village with many iron and bronze 
objects, perhaps destroyed by the Cimbri in 101 B.c., by E. Ghislanzoni ; 
Aquileia, a marble relief (early Imperial) showing the ceremony of 
ploughing the ‘ sulcus primigenius’ on the foundation of the colony, by 
G. Brusin; Chiusi, Exploration of the ‘’Tomba della Pellegrina’, which 
had been plundered, but retains sarcophagi and sculptured urns, some of 
which have interesting subjects (3rd-2nd cent. B.c., pl. xi—xiii), by D. 
Levi; Rome, remains of a marble-cased tomb (Ist. cent. A.D.) on the 
Via Casilina, by E. Stefani; Ostia, G. Calza describes some of the more 
important sculptured sarcophagi from the cemetery of the Portus Traianus 


‘in the Isola Sacra, including the effigy of an archigallus, reliefs of 


children (Attic type), Hellenistic figures, a series of terra-cotta plaques 
representing trades and professions, and the perfect bust of C. Volcacius 
Myropnous (Antonine age); Veroli, find of Roman Republican coins 
(end of 2nd cent. B.c.), by S. L. Cesano; Pompeii: A. Maiuri records 
the discovery of an ancient well near the Porta Vesuvio, other wells in 
different parts of the city, a number of lead pipes belonging to the urban 
aqueduct, and describes at length the water-supply and drainage of the 
Thermae Stabianae ; Caivano (near Capua), Pre-Roman tombs contain- 


_ ing red-figured and polychrome vases (mostly funeral subjects), 4th cent. 


B.c., by O. Elia; At Citta S. Angelo S. L. Cesano records the largest 
find of Republican coins (over 3,300) which has yet been made (3rd and 
2nd cent. B.c.); Paestum, Bronze Diploma of Antoninus Pius on the 
discharge of a praetorian, by A. Marzullo; Tombs of various periods at 
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Grimaldi (near Cosenza) and other places in the extreme south of Italy, 
by M. Catanuto. 

Bolleti de la Soctetat Arqueologica Luliana, Mar.—Oct., 1932, includes :— 
Ancient possessions of Arta, by J. R. d’Ayreflor i Sureda ; Coins of the 
Roman Republic, by L. Ferbal y Campo; Diary of Dr. Fiol, 1785, by 


A. Pons; The economic revolution in Mallorca and Minorca in the 


eighteenth century, by P. Monbeig; Religious confraternities in Mallorca, . 


1478-84, by A. Sanxo; Roman remains found in Mallorca, by J. L. Bernal. 

Nov.—Dec., 1932, includes :—Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. 
Ferbal y Campo; Religious confraternities in Mallorca, 1478-84, by 
A. Sanxo;°The military establishment of Mallorca in 1343, by J. R. 
d’Ayreflor i Sureda. 

Fornvdnnen, 1932, hafte 5. “Iwo drawings of Viking gravestones 
with scenes from the Sigurd saga, from a manuscript of 1690, are described 
by Henrik Schiick ; and Birger Nerman figures several casket handles 
of the Migration period, suggesting a chronological sequence. A series of 
fortified towers on Gotland and the east coast of Sweden are assigned by 
Martin Olsson to the early twelfth century, and compared with others 
in Denmark. ‘There are several pages of current bibliography. 

Hafte 6. The leading article is by Erik Moltke on technical aids to 
epigraphy, especially in regard to runic inscriptions, and is handsomely 
illustrated with assistance from the Carlsberg Fund. Gerda Boethius and 
John Nihlén have an interesting reconstruction of the hall dating from 
the 3rd to 5th cent. a.p., of which the foundations have been discovered 
at Lojsta in Gotland: the roof was a thatch of Cladium mariscus (Twig- 
rush or Fen Sedge). Agnes Geizer deals with Albertus Pictor the 
embroiderer, in connexion with three newly discovered pieces of needle- 
work. Valdemar Severin discusses the Bronze Age stone slabs with 
human figures from the royal tomb at Kivik, in connexion with a Boeotian 
terra-cotta of a bird, perhaps representing a soul. 

Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, vol. 
37, parts 2-5, contains :—The oldest Stone Age settlement in Ostergét- 
land, by A. Norden; New Stone Age sites in the Kolmard district, by 
T. Engstrém and H. Thomasson; Stone Age rite in the parish of 
Kvarsebo, by T. Engstrém and H. Thomasson; A Stone Age site on the 
bank of Valdemars creek, by O. Janse. 

Vol. 38, no. 1, contains:—Dr. Otto Smith’s Coin collection in the 
Royal coin cabinet at Stockholm, by T. G. Appelgren. 

The Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, no. 4, 
contains :—Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf as a promoter of Archaeological 
Research ; Prehistoric finds from the Island World of the Far East, by 
I. Schnell; Notes on neolithic objects from Formosa, by M. Bylin; Plaques 
of the Emperor of the Heaven, by P. Pelliot; Shi King researches, by 
B. Karlgren; Tubes and cruciform buttons from Eurasia, by O. Janse ; 
Hunting magic in the animal style, by J. G. Andersson. 

Basler Zeitschrift, Band 31, includes: Swiss influence on the develop- 
ment of German patriotism in the eighteenth century, by K. Schwarber ; 
Basle apothecaries and apothecaries’ shops, by J. A. Haflinger. 
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Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, neue folge, Band 34, con- 
tains :—The Iron Age settlement of Castaneda, by K. Keller-Tarnuzzer ; 
The frescoes in the church of Montcherand, by E. Bach; Jorg Kandel 
of Biberach and altars of the Parallelfaltenstil in Switzerland, by L. 
Bohling ; Swiss Italian artists, by L. Simona ; Jacob Engel, architect of 
the Arlesheim cathedral precinct, by H. Reinhardt; A reputed Laublin, 
by F. Schwendimann; Baroque ceiling paintings in Zeiningen, by L. 
Birchler ; Schaffhausen goldsmiths of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
by M. Bendel ; Excavations by the Pro Vindonissa Society in 1931, by 
R. Lauer-Belart ; Romanesque churches of the Thunersee, by M. Griitter ; 
Josias Murer’s roundels of the Protestant preachers of the Toggenburgs, 
by P. Boesch ; The prehistoric and protohistoric archaeology of Switzer- 
land, by E. Vogt ; ‘The silver drinking vessels of the St. Gall municipalities 
of Mel and Sargan, by E. Rothenhausler; The work of Ivo Strizel, 
by E. Poeschel; The search for the tomb of Princess Elizabeth of 
Hungary in Toss, by L. Weisz ; Medieval wall paintings in Graubiinder, 
by C. Buholzer; Two painted wing panels of a reredos at Schmitter, 
by E. Poeschel; A design for a faience jug by Abraham Helmhack, by 
H. Mayer. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de I Egypte, vol. 37, part 1, contains :— 
Report of the Director General on the excavations at Bahnasa, by E. 
Breccia; Preliminary report of the work of the Archaeological Survey of 
Nubia, by W. B. Emery; Preliminary report on the Egyptian University’s 
excavations at Touna, by S. Gabra; A nomes list at Letopolis, by H. 
Gauthier; Preliminary report on the excavations in the cemetery at 
Memphis, by G. Jéquier; Cervana fratensis Forsk. in ancient and 
modern Egypt, by L. Keimer; A settlement of C-Group people in 
Aniba, by A. Langsdorff; Studies on some monuments of the IIIrd 
Dynasty (the Step pyramid at Saqqarah), by J. P. Lauer; Black and black- 
topped pottery, by A. Lucas; Preliminary report on the excavations of 
1912-14 and 1930-1 at Aniba, by G. Steindorff. 
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Bannerman. Part ii. 10} x 63. Pp. vit+177-347. Publications of the Har- 
leian Society, Register Section, vol. Ixii. London: 1932. 

*Barlow Family Records. By Rt. Hon. Sir Montagu Barlow, assisted by G. Dudley 
Barlow and Vernon Barlow. 10x 64. Pp. xvi+8z2. Privately printed, 1932. 
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*St. Mary the Virgin, Walthamstow. Inscriptions in the church and churchyard. 
Part ii, Memorials in the church. By Stephen J. Burns. 12$x10. Pp. 31. 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, official publication no. 27. 1932. 

"Records of the county of Wilts: being extracts from the Quarter Sessions Great Rolls 
of the seventeenth century. Extracted and edited by B. Howard Cunnington. 
84x 53. Pp. xvi+377. Devizes: Simpson, 1932. 

*Saxon Oxfordshire. Charters and ancient highways. By G. B. Grundy. 9} 53. 
Pp. x+120. Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. 15. Oxford: 1933. 

*The Oxinden Letters, 1607-1642. Being the correspondence of Henry Oxinden of 
Barham and his circle. Edited, with notes and an introduction, by Dorothy 
Gardiner. 8} x 5}. Pp. xxxvi+328. London: Constable, 1933. 125. 6d. 

*Etton, an East Yorkshire village ; time 1170 to 1482. By T. Walter Hall. 10x 7. 
Pp. iv+44. Sheffield: Northend, 1932. 

*Les Registres de Nicolas III (1277-80). Recueil des bulles de ce Pape publiées ou 
analysées d’aprés les manuscrits originaux des archives du Vatican par M. Jules 
Gay. Ivé® fascicule. Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
13x10. Pp. 269-390. Paris: Boccard, 1932. 

*Selections from the Dutch Records of the Ceylon Government, No. 3. Memoirs of 
Ryckloff Van Goens, Governor of Ceylon, 1663-75. Translated by E. Reimers, 
Government archivist. 10} 7. Pp. xiv+112. Colombo: Government Press, 
1932. Rs. 4. 

*Justin Martyr and Menander. By Rendel Harris. Evergreen Essays, no.9. 8} x 6}. 
Pp. 25. Cambridge: Heffer, 1932. 25. 

*East Bridgford, Notts. The story of an English village. By the Rev. Arthur Du 
Boulay Hill, M.A. 82x 5%. Pp. viiit+220. London: Milford, 1932. 18s. 

*Marriage Bonds for the deaneries of Lonsdale, Kendal, Furness, Copeland and 
Amounderness, part of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, now preserved at Lan- 
caster. Part iii, 1723-8; Part iv, 1729-34. Edited by Wm. Fergusson Irvine, 
M.A., F.S.A. 84x 53. Pp. iv+278; iv+254. Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vols. 80 and 81. 1932. 

*The thirteenth century statutes of the Knights Hospitallers. Being a translation into 
English, together with an introduction and notes, by Colonel E. J. King. 9} 
x6. Pp.40. Printed for private circulation, St. John’s Gate, London, 1933. 

*National Museum of Wales. Wales and the Past—two voices. By Professor John 
Edward Lloyd. The Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Reardon Smith Lecture 
Theatre on the 2nd November, 1932. 8}x 54. Pp. 16. Cardiff: National 
Museum, 1932. 6d. 

*L’Etendard de Guillaume le Conquérant. By Dr. Eugéne Lomier. 7} x 5}. Pp. 
xxxii+77. Paris: Lahure, 1932. 

*Lettres communes des Papes d’Avignon. Jean XXII (1316-34). Lettres communes 
analysées d’aprés les Registres dits d’Avignon et du Vatican par G. Mollat. 
Tome xii. Bibliothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 13 x 10. 
Pp. iv+248. Paris: Boccard, 1932. 

*English University men who emigrated to New England before 1646. An advance 
printing of Appendix B to the History of Harvard College in the seventeenth 
century. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 9}x6}. Pp. 54. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1932. 

*Feet of Fines for the county of York from 1246 to 1272. Edited by Colonel John 
Parker, C.B., F.S.A. 83x 54. Pp.x-+ 249. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. 82. 1932. 

*The History of St. Thomas’s Hospital. Volume i, from the earliest times until A.D. 1600. 
By F. G. Parsons, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., F.S.A. 82x 5%. Pp. xii+256. London: 
Methuen, 1932. 105. 6d. 

*The miscellaneous papers of Captain Thomas Stockwell, 1590-1611. Edited by 
J. Rutherford. Vol. i, 1591-1605. 93x 6}. Pp. xxi+133. Southampton 
Record Society, no. 32. Southampton : Cox & Sharland, 1932. 

*John Underhill, Captain, of New England and New Netherland. By Henry C. 

Shelley. 946}. Pp. xiv+473. New York and London: Appleton, 1932. 
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*The History of Kirby Underdale (appendix to the Supplement). By the Rev. W. R. 
Shepherd, 9}x 5}. Pp. vi+43. Batley: Newsome, 1932. 25. 6d. 

*Les origines des invasions des Normands. Par Haakon Shetelig. 8x6. Pp. 13. 
Bergens Museum Arbok, 1932. Historiskantikvarisk rekke, no. 1. Bergen : 
1932. 

*The Treasure of Sio Roque: a sidelight on the Counter-Reformation. By W. Telfer. 
84x54. Pp. 222. London: S.P.C.K., 1932. 85. 6d. 

*The Byng Papers, selected from the letters and papers of Admiral Sir George Byng, 
first Viscount Torrington, and of his son, Admiral the Hon. John Byng, and 
edited by Brian Tunstall. Vol. iii. 6}. Pp. liv+404. Publications of 
the Navy Records Society, vol. 70, 1932. 

*Warwickshire Feet of Fines. Abstracted from the originals in the Public Record 
Office and edited by Frederick C. Wellstood, with an introduction and indexes 
by Frederick T.S. Houghton. Volume i, 7 Rich. 1 (1195)-12 Ed. 1 (1284). 
Dugdale Society’s publications, volume xi. 9} x 63. Pp.xxiv+249. London: 
Milford, 1932. 355. 

*St. Benet of Holme, 1020-1210. The eleventh- and twelfth-century sections of Cott. 
MS. Galba E. ii: the register of the Abbey of St. Benet of Holme. Transcribed 
by J. R. West, Ph.D. 10x6}. Pp. xix+177. Norfolk Record Society, 
vol. ii, 1932. 

*St. Benet of Holme, toz0-1210. Vol. 2. Introductory Essay. By J. R. West. 
10x 6}. Pp. xiv+ 179-313. Norfolk Record Society, vol. iii, 1932. 

*Documents concerning English voyages to the Spanish Main, 1569-1580. By I. A. 
Wright. 82x 54. Pp. lxiv+ 348. The Hakluyt Society, second series, no. Ixxi. 
London: 1932. 

*Chartulary of the Hospital of St. Thomas the Martyr, Southwark (1213 to 1525). 
114 x 8}. Pp. vi+ 184. Published privately for the Governors of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, 1932. 10s. 6d. 

*A supplement to Dr. W. A. Shaw’s Letters of Denization and Acts of Naturalization, 
which formed volumes xviii and xxvii of the Publications of the Huguenot Society 
of London. 10$x 7}. Pp. xi+71. Publications of the Huguenot Society of 
London. Frome: privately printed for the Society by Butler & Tanner, 1932. 

*The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume ix. The Roman Republic, 133-44 B.c. 
9} x 6}. Pp. xxxi+ 1023. Cambridge: atthe University Press, 1932. 375. 6d. 

*Notes on Appledore church, Kent. Eighth issue. 11x84. Pp. 11. n.p. 1932. 


‘ Indian Archaeology. 


*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. No. 45. Bibliography of Indo- 
Moslem History excluding provincial monarchies. By Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Zafar Hasan. 13x10. Pp.v+42. Calcutta: 1932. Re 1.10 or 25. 6d. 

*Annual Report on South-Indian epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 1930. 


1348}. Pp. ii+18+63-79. Madras: Government Press, 1932. Rs. 4.14 
or 8s. 


Liturgiology. 


*The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Winchester. MSS. Rawlinson Liturg. e. 
1*, and Gough Liturg. 8, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Edited, with litur- 
gical introduction, notes, and indices, by J. B. L. Tolhurst. Vol. i, Temporale 


(Advent to Easter). 83x 53. Pp. xiv+[232]. Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 89. 
London: 1932. 


Mesopotamia. 


*Tell Asmar and Khafaje. The first season’s work in Eshnunna, 1930-31. By Henri 
Frankfort, Thorkild Jacobsen, and Conrad Preusser. 947. Pp. x+112. 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Communication, no. 13. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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Monastic. 


*Abbayes et prieurés de l’ancienne France. Tome ix®, Province ecclésiastique de Vienne. 
Par Dom J. M. Besse et les archivistes départementaux. Archives de la France 
monastique, vol. xxxvi. 9}$x 64%. Pp. vi+269. Ligugé: Abbaye St. Martin; 
Paris: Picard, 1932. 


Monuments. 


*The Monumental Effigies of Sussex (1250 to 1650). By H. R. Mosse,M.D. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 6$x 4}. Pp. xix+241. Hove: Combridges, 
1933. 35. 6d. 


Near Eastern Archaeology. 


*Cyprus Monuments. Historical and architectural buildings. New illustrated series, 
no. 4. The castle of Kyrenia and its sieges. 8} x5}. Pp. 37. Nicosia: 
Government Printing Office, 1932. 15. 

*The ancient synagogue of Beth Alpha: an account of the excavations conducted on 
behalf of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. By Eleazar L. Sukenik. 12} x 9}. 
Pp. 58, with 28 plates. Jerusalem: at the University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 355. 


Philology. 


*The Book of Fayttes of Armes and of Chyvalrye. Translated and printed by William 
Caxton from the French original by Christine de Pisan. Edited by A. T. P. 
Byles. 84x 5}. Pp. lvii+315. Early English Text Society, no. 189. London: 
Milford, 1932. 215. 

*The Vulgaria of John Stanbridge and the Vulgaria of Robert Whittinton. Edited, 
with an introduction and notes, by Beatrice White. 84x 5}. Pp. Ixiv+146. 
Early English Text Society, no. 187. London: Kegan Paul ; Milford, 1932. 125. 

*The Siege of Jerusalem. Edited from MS. Laud. Misc. 656, with variants from all 
other extant MSS., by E. Kélbing and Mabel Day. 84x 5}. Pp. xxxi+133. 
Early English Text Society, no. 188. London: Milford, 1932. 155. 


Plate. 


*Catalogue of the silver plate in the offices of the Privy Council and H.M. Treasury. 
By E. Alfred Jones, M.A., F.S.A. 946. Pp. 8. n.p. 1932. 

*Pewter down the Ages from medieval times to the present day, with notes on evolution. 
By Howard Herschel Cotterell. 9}#x 7}. Pp. 237. London: Hutchinson, 
1932. 215. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*The builders of Stonehenge. By Rendel Harris. Evergreen Essays, no. 10. 8}x 
63. Pp. 73. Cambridge: Heffer, 1932. 35. 

*La Necropoli di S. Angelo Muxaro (Agrigento) e cosa essa ci dice di nuovo nella 
questione sicula. By Paolo Orsi. 12484. Pp.18. Reprint Atti R. Accad. 


*La station préhistorique de Perchiu prés de Huruegsti. By Radu and Ecaterina Vulpe. 
12x 9. Pp. 157-66. Reprint Dacia, iii-iv. Bucarest: 1932. 

*Les fouilles de Poiana: campagne de 1927. By Radu and Ecaterina Vulpe. 12 x 9. 
Pp. 253-351. Reprint Dacia, iii-iv. Bucarest: 1932. 


Roman Archaeology. 


Germania Romana. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. v, Kuntsgewerbe und Handwerk mit 
Erlauterungen nach der ersten Auflage von Friedrich Drexel, bearbeitet von Maria 
Bersu. 1047}. Pp. iv+ 31, and 48 plates. Bamberg: C. C. Buchners 


Verlag, 1930. 
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Scandinavian Archaeology. 


*The prehistoric settlement of northern Norway. By A. W. Brogger. 8x6. Pp. 15. 
Bergens Museum Arbok 1932. Historiskantikvarisk rekke, nr.2. Bergen: 1932. 


*Inglinge Hég. Av Erik Hoderus. 4}. Pp. 23. Svenska Fornminnesplatser, 
no. 20. Stockholm: 1932. 75 6re. 

*Dadesjé kyrka och dess malningar. Av Otto Rydbeck. 74x 4}. Pp. 24. Svenska 
Fornminnesplatser, no. 18. Stockholm: 1932. 75 Gre. 

*Medeltida Textilier av svensk tillverkning. Av Agnes Geijer. Ur Statens Historiska 
Museums samlingar i. 8} x 54. Pp. 14, with 35 plates. Stockholm : Wahlstrém 
& Widstrands Forlag, 1932. 1 kr. 

*Uppsala Slott och des Rikssal fran 4ldre Vasatidens slut till Stormakstidens nedgang. 
Studier och Skildringar av August Hahr. 10x 7. Pp. 207. Upplands Forn- 
minnesforenings tidskrift, xliv. Stockholm: Wahlstrém & Widstrand, 1932. 

*Kgl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien. Dess Férhistoria och Historia. 
P4 akademiens uppdrag forfattade av Henrik Schiick. i, Antikvitetsstudiets 
Borjan. 114x8}. Pp. vilit+282. Stockholm: 1932. 


Sculpture. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of Italian Sculpture. By Eric Maclagan, 
C.B.E., F.S.A., and Margaret Longhurst, F.S.A. In 2 volumes. 9}x 7}. 
Pp. xvi+ 182; xix, and 120 plates. London: Stationery Office, 1932. 75.each. 
*Mediaeval sculptures at Winchester College. Photography by Sidney Pitcher, F.P.S. 
Letterpress by Herbert Chitty, F.S.A., Keeper of the Archives. 11} x 8. Pp. 18, 


with 47 plates. Published for the Warden and Fellows by the Oxford University 
Press, 1932. 


Tapestries. 


*Handbook to the Teniers Tapestries. By H.C. Marillier. 83x54. Pp. xix+114, 
with 72 plates. London: Milford, 1932. 215. 


Typography. 

*The printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare. By Edwin Eliott Willoughby. 
Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, no. 8. 84x 6}. 
Pp. xv+70. Oxford: printed at the University Press for the Bibliographical 
Society, 1932. 

*Facsimiles and Illustrations, no. iii. English and Scottish printing types, 1535-58, 
1552-58. Collected and annotated by Frank Isaac. 8}. Not paged. 
Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Oxford University Press, 1932. 


Wall-Paintings. 


*Victoria and Albert Museum. A picture book of English medieval wall-paintings. 
74x 5. Pp.24. London: Stationery Office, 1932. 6d. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 3rd November 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, F.S.A., read a paper on the Northfleet sub- 
mergence and its contained implements and fauna. 


Thursday, 10th November 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations on Thunders- 
barrow Hill, Sussex (p. 109). 


Thursday, 17th November 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. G. D. Clark read a preliminary report upon a newly discovered 
site of the early metal age in the south-east of the Fenland. 


Thursday, 24th November 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Col. Wingfield-Digby exhibited the Coleshill helm (p. 152). 

Major C. ffoulkes, F.S.A., read notes on a helm recently discovered at 
Pevensey Castle (p. 170). 

Mr. A. B. Yeates, F.S.A., exhibited some Tudor and Jacobean pewter. 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on the chapel of the Order of 
the Swan at Ansbach with notes on German armour of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 


Thursday, 1st December 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the Chair. 
Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, F.S.A., read a paper on plough coulters 
from Silchester. 


Thursday, 8th December 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the Chair. 

Prof. E. F. Jacob, F.S.A., exhibited Wilkins’s copy of Spelman’s Con- 
cilia (p. 155). 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., read a paper on the early penetration 
of the Upper Thames region. 


Thursday, 15th December 1932. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., read a report on the excavations at 
Colchester in 1932. 


Thursday, 12th Fanuary 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the recent deaths of Harold Arthur, Viscount 
Dillon, President from 1897 to 1904, and of Mr. Robert Garraway Rice, 
sometime a Vice-President, and proposed that messages of condolence 
should be sent to Lady Dillon and to Mrs. Rice. 

The proposal was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

Mr. F. Stevens, F.S.A., exhibited medieval chessmen from Old Sarum 
and Salisbury. 
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Mrs. Tannachie-Tulloch exhibited through Mr. A. B. Tonnochy, 
F.S.A., a wooden mazer with silver gilt mounts, stem, and foot, made in 
Edinburgh ¢. 1590. 

The rector of Mersham, Kent, exhibited through Mr. Ralph Griffin, 
F.S.A., two monumental brasses. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Miss Mary 
Scarlett Holgate, Mr. Archdale Kenneth Wickham, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Montagu Barlow, Bart., Sir Daniel Lleufer Thomas, LL.D., Mr. Charles 
Edward Jones, Mr. George Waterworth Younger, Mr. Percival Vaughan 
Davies, Mr. Alfred Lucas, Mr. Edward Yates, and Rev. Frederick 
Laurence Long. 


Thursday, 19th ‘fanuary 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. G. W. Younger, Sir 
Montagu Barlow, Mr. A. K. Wickham, and Mr. P. V. Davies. 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Vice-President, in the name of the Fellows 
congratulated the President on the award to him of the Royal Gold 
Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The President expressed his thanks. 

Mr. H.C. Andrews, F.S.A., read a paper on two twelfth-century 
charters of Reading abbey. 

Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams, F.S.A., exhibited a late bronze hoard from 
Cardiff and a metal standard from Caerleon. 


Mr. C. R. Beard read a paper on a fourteenth-century sword from the 
Thames. 


Thursday, 26th Fanuary 1933. Sir Charles Peers, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. E. Jones was admitted a Fellow. 

On the nomination of the President the following were appointed 
auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 1932:—Mr. Percival 
Davies Griffiths, Col. Francis William Pixley, Mr. William Longman, 
and Mr. Arthur Gardner. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. William Minet, 
Treasurer of the Society, who died on 19th January, and proposed that a 
message of sympathy should be sent to Miss Minet on behalf of the Society. 

The proposal was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

The following were elected Honorary Fellows of the Society :—Dr. 
Ion Andriesescu, Dr. Wladimir Antoniewicz, Dr. Ture Arne, Dr. Ger- 
hard Bersu, Dr. Christian Blinkenberg, Dr. Pedro Bosch-Gimpera, 
Professeur |’Abbé Henri Breuil, Dr. Paul Clemen, Dr. Hans Dragen- 
dorff, Dr. Pericle Ducati, Dr. Friis-Johansen, Dr. A. E. van Giffen, 
Dr. Adolf Goldschmidt, Halil Edhem Bey, and Dr. Lajos Marton. 

Mr. J. Saltmarsh read a paper on two medieval love-songs with musical 
illustrations by Mr. N. H. Kemp-Welch. 

Mr. G. S. Laird Clowes read a paper on an ancient wreck in the 
Hamble river. 
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